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THE PERMANENT BASIS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION 


|° it possible to find a principle or a set of principles qualified to 

serve as a permanent basis for a theory of liberal education? 
If so, what is the principle or set of principles? These are old 
- questions. We are living in a time when they must be considered 
anew. | 

If our world were a static affair, if our environment, physical, 
spiritual and institutional, were stable, then we should none of us 
have difficulty in agreeing that a liberal education would be one that 
‘ gave the student adjustment and orientation in the world through 
disciplining his faculties in their relation to its cardinal static facts. 
Such a world could be counted upon. No one doubts that in such a 
world it would be possible to find a permanent basis for a theory 
of liberal education—a principle or a set of principles that would 
be adequate and sound, not merely to-day, but to-day, yesterday 
and to-morrow. 

But we are reminded by certain rather numerous educational 
philosophers that our world is not a static affair. We are told that 
it is a scene of perpetual change, of endless and universal transfor- 
mation—physical flux, institutional flux, social flux, spiritual flux: 
all is flux. These philosophers tell us of the rapid and continued 
advancement and multiplication of knowledge. They do not cease 
to remind us that knowledge goes on building itself out, not only in 
all the old directions, but also in an endlessly increasing variety of 
new directions. They remind us that the ever-augmenting volume 
of knowledge is continually breaking up into new divisions or kinds, 
nd that each of these quickly asserts, and sooner or later demon- 
strates, its parity with any other division in respect of utility and 
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dignity and disciplinary value. They remind us that a striking 
concomitant phenomenon, which is partly the effect of the multi- 
plication and differentiation of knowledge, partly a cause of it, and 
partly owing to other agencies and influences, is the fact that new 
occupations constantly spring into being on every hand, and that 
the needs, the desires and the habits of men, and therewith the 
drifts and forms of social and institutional life, suffer perpetual 
mutation. Nothing, they tell us, is permanent except change itself. 
All things, material, mental, moral, social, institutional, are tossed 
in an infinite and endless welter of transformations—evolution, in- 
volution, revolution, all going on at once and forever. 

It is evident, we are assured, that in such a world the search for 
abiding principles is vain, whether we seek a permanent basis for a 
liberal education or a permanent basis for anything else. The 
doctrine is that in our world permanent bases do not exist. Perma- 
nence, stability, invariance, immutability, there is none. It exists only 
in rationalistic dreams. It exists only in the insubstantial musings 
of the tender-minded. It exists only in the cravings of such as have 
not the pragmatistic courage or constitution to deal with reality as 
it is in the welter and the raw. We are told that there is in matters 
educational no such thing as eternal wisdom. Wisdom is at best a 
transitory thing, depending on time and place, and constantly chang- 
ing with them. A prescription that is wise to-day will be foolish 
to-morrow. What was a liberal education is not such now. What 
is a liberal education to-day will not be liberal in the future. Greek 
has gone, theology has gone, religion is gone, Latin is almost gone, 
mathematics, we are told, is going, and so on and on. Each branch 
of knowledge will have its day, and then will cease to be essential. 
Liberal curricula, it is contended, must change with the times. 

This doctrine, logically conceived and carried out, means that as 
the years and generations follow endlessly, time and change will be- 
get an endless succession of so-called liberal curricula. It means 
that, if, in this unending sequence, we observe a finite number of 
successive curricula, these will indeed be found to resemble each 
other, overlapping, interpenetrating, and thus seeming to be held 
together in a kind of unity by a more or less vague and elusive bond, 
but that this must be appearance only. For if the observed suc- 
cession be prolonged, as it is bound to be, the seeming principle of 
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unity must become dimmer and dimmer; the terms or curricula of 
the endless succession of them can have, in fact, nothing in common, 
no lien, no unity whatever, save that pale variety which serves 
merely to constitute the succession of curricula an infinite series of 
terms. It is not unlikely that the educational philosophers in ques- 
tion may not be aware that this is what their doctrine means. Never- 
theless, that is what it does mean. 

Is the doctrine sound? To me it seems not to be so. The ques- 
tion is a question of fact. The denial of principle and the assertion 
of its concomitant theory of education seek to justify themselves by 
pointing to the fluctuance of the world. I do not deny the fluctuance 
of the world. One must be blind to do that. Here, there and 
yonder, in the world of matter, in the world of mind, in thought, 
in religion, in morals, in conventions, in institutions, everywhere are 
evident the driftings and shiftings of events: everywhere course the 
hasting streams of change. I admit the storm and stress, the tumult 
and hurly-burly of it all. I do not deny that impermanence is a 
permanent and mighty fact in our world. What I do deny is that 
impermanence is universal. Its sweep is not clean. If it is, man has 
indeed been a colossal fool, for the quest of constance, the search 
for invariance, for things that abide, for forms of reality that are 
eternal, has been in all times and places the dominant concern of 
man, uniting his philosophy, his religion, his science, his art and his 
jurisprudence into one manifold enterprise of mankind. Not per- 
manence alone, nor impermanence alone, but the two together, one 
of them drawing and the other driving, it is these two working to- 
gether that have shaped the course of human history and moulded 
the form of its content. I admit that impermanence is more evident 
and obtrusive than permanence; but I contend that a philosophy 
which finds in the world nothing but change is a shallow philosophy 
and false. The instinct that perpetually drives man to seek the fixed, 
the stable, the everlasting, has its root deep in nature. It is a cos- 
mic thing. Must we say that this instinct, this most imperious of 
human cravings, has no function except that of qualifying man to 
be eternally mocked? It cannot be admitted. The sweep of muta- 
tion is indeed deep and wide, but it is not universal. It would be 
possible, in a contest before a committee of competent judges, 
to show that temporalities are, in respect of number, more than 
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matched by eternalities, and that, in respect of relative importance, 
changes are as dancing wavelets on an infinite and everlasting sea. 

In our environment, if we take this term in its large sense, there 
exist certain great invariant massive facts that now are and always 
will be necessary and sufficient to constitute the basis of a curricu- 
lum or a theory of liberal education. These facts are obvious and 
on that account they require to be pointed out, just because, in the 
matter of escaping attention, what is very obvious is a rival of what 
is obscure. What are these facts? One of them is the fact that 
every human being has behind him an immense human past, the past 
of mankind. Of course, I do not mean that what we call the human 
past is itself a fixed or permanent thing. It is not. It is a variable, 
constantly changing by virtue of perpetual additions to it as the 
years and the centuries empty the volume of their events into that 
limitless sea. What ts permanent is the fact—it was so yesterday 
and it will be so to-morrow—that behind each one of us there is a 
human past so immense as to be practically infinite. That fact, I 
say, is permanent. It can be counted on. It is as nearly eternal as 
the race of man. Out of that past we have come. Into it we are 
constantly passing. Meanwhile it is of the utmost importance to 
our lives. It contains the roots of all we are, and of all we have of 
wisdom, of science, of philosophy, of art, of jurisprudence, of cus- 
toms and institutions. It contains the record or the ruins of all the 
experiments that man has made during a quarter or a half million 
years in the art of living in this world. This great stable fact of 
an immense human past behind every human being that now is or is 
to be, obviously makes it necessary for any theory of liberal educa- 
tion to provide for discipline in human history and in the literature 
of antiquity. How much? A reasonable amount—enough, that is, 
to orient the student in relation to the past, to give him a fair sense 
of the continuity of the life of mankind, a decent appreciation of 
ancient works of genius, and sense and knowledge enough to guide 
his energies and to control his enthusiasms in the light of human 
experience. As the centuries go by, ancient literature and human 
history will increase more and more. What is a reasonable pre- 
scription will, therefore, become less and less in its relation to the 
increasing whole, but it will never vanish. It will never cease to be 
indispensable. 
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In this connection, the following question is certain to be asked. 
From the point of view of this inquiry, which aims at indicating 
an enduring basis for a theory of liberal education, does it follow 
that Greek or Latin or any other language that may be destined to 
become “classic” and “dead” at some remote future time,—does 
it follow that these or any of them must enter as essential into the 
curriculum of a liberal education? It does not. It would indeed be 
a grave misfortune if there should ever come a time when there 
were no longer a goodly number of scholars devoted to the great 
languages of antiquity. Some of the thought, of the science, of the 
wisdom, of the beauty originally expressed in these tongues is, we 
have said, essential; but it is precisely the chief function of those 
who master the ancient languages to make their precious content 
available, through translations and critical commentaries, for the 
great body of their fellow men to whom the languages themselves 
must remain unknown. It is not denied that the scholars in ques- 
tion will know and appreciate such content as no others can; but 
neither will these scholars continue forever to deny the possibility of 
rendering most of the content reasonably well in the living lan- 
guages of their fellow men. The contrary cannot be much longer 
maintained. Indeed the layman already knows that Euclid, Plato, 
Aristotle, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Demosthenes, Virgil, 
Cicero, Lucretius, and many others, have already learned, or are 
rapidly learning, to speak, beautifully and powerfully, all the cul- 
ture languages of the modern world. 

Another of the massive facts that transcend the flux of the 
world, and that, therefore, must contribute basically to any perma- 
nent theory of liberal education, is the fact that every human being 
is encompassed by a physical or material universe. Again I do not 
mean, of course I do not mean, that the universe remains always 
the same. What is permanent is the fact that human beings always 
have been, now are, and always will be surrounded on every hand 
by an infinite objective world of matter and force. In that world 
we are literally immersed. Our bodies are parts of it; they are 
composed of its elements and will be resolved into them again. If 
our minds, too, be not part of it, they must at all events, on pain of 
our physical incompetence or extinction, gain and maintain continu- 
ous and intelligent relations with it. The great fact in question, 
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like the fact of the human past, can be counted on. It survives all 
vicissitudes. The immersing universe may be a chaos or a cosmos, 
or partly chaotic and partly cosmic, preserving its character in that 
regard or tending along an asymptotic path to chaos complete or to 
cosmic perfection. But if it is chaotic, we humans sufficiently 
match it in that regard to be able to treat it more and more suc- 
cessfully as if it were an infinite locus of order and law. And we 
know that to do this is immensely advantageous. In a strict sense, 
it is absolutely indispensable. Merely to live, it is necessary to treat 
nature as having some order. 

These considerations show that any theory which aims to orient 
and discipline the faculties of men and women in their relation to 
the great permanent facts of the world must make basal provision 
for discipline in what we cali natural, or physical, science. Again, 
how much? Again, the answer is, a reasonable amount. But how 
much, pray, is that? Enough to give the student a fair acquaint- 
ance with the heroes of natural science, a fair understanding of 
what scientific men mean by natural order or law, a decent insight 
into scientific method, the role of hypothesis, and the processes of 
experimentation and verification. But there are so many branches 
of natural science and their number is increasing. A liberal cur- 
riculum cannot require them all. Which shall be chosen? It does 
not matter much. These branches differ a good deal in content and 
in a less degree in method, but they have enough in common to make 
a claim of superiority for any one of them mainly a partisan claim. 
The spirit of science, its methods, some of its chief results, these are 
the essentials. To give these, physics is competent, so is chemistry, 
so is botany, so is zoology, and so on. The choice is a temporal 
detail, but the principle requiring the choice is everlasting. A hun- 
dred or a thousand years hence, there will be other details to choose 
from—scientific branches not yet named nor even dreamed of. But 
—and this is the point—a theory of liberal education will not cease 
to demand some discipline in natural science so long as human 
beings are immersed in an infinite world of matter and force. 

Nor will such a theory fail to take account fundamentally of a 
third great fact that persists despite the flux of things and the law 
of death. I refer to the fact that every human being’s fortune 
depends vitally upon what may be called the world of ideas. It is 
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evident that, of the total environment of man, the human Gedanken- 
welt is a stupendous and mighty component. Like the other great 
components already named, or namable, the world of ideas is, in 
respect of its existence, a permament datum amid the weltering sea 
of change. Not only may it be counted on, but it must be reckoned 
with. Some thinking everyone must do. The formation and com- 
bination of ideas is not merely indispensable to welfare, it is more 
fundamental than that: it is essential to the existence of human life. 
The world of ideas contains countless possibilities that are not 
actualized or realized or validated or incarnated, as we say, in the 
order of the material world, nor in any existing social or institu- 
tional order. It is plain that discipline in the ways and forms of 
abstract thinking, of dealing with ideas as ideas, is essential to a 
liberal education, not merely because the world of ideas is itself 
a thing of supreme and eternal worth, but because those who are in- 
capable of constructing ideal orders may not hope to have the 
imagination requisite for ascertaining or for appreciating the frame 
and order actualized in external nature. From all of this it is clear 
that any enduring theory of liberal education must provide for the 
discipline of logic and mathematics, for it is in these and these alone 
that rigorous or cogent thinking finds its standard and its realiza- 
tion. It is true that most of the thinking that the exigencies of 
life compel us to do is not cogent thinking. We are obliged con- 
stantly to deal with ideas that are too nebulous to admit of rigor- 
ously logical handling. But to argue that consequently discipline in 
rigorous thinking is not essential, is stupid. It is to ignore the 
value of standards and ideals. It is, in other words, to be spiritu- 
ally blind. I am making no partisan plea for my own subject. 
Mathematics happens to be the name that time has given to rigorous 
or cogent thinking, and so it happens that mathematics is the name 
of the one art or science that is qualified to give men and women a 
perfect standard of thinking, and to bring them into the thrilling 
presence of indestructible bodies of thought. Call the science by any 
other name—anathematics or logostetics. The thing itself and its 
function would be the same. 

Another cardinal fact among the permanent considerations that 
a theory of liberal education must rest upon is the fact that human 
beings are social beings. It is only in dreams and romances that a 
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human being lives apart in isolation. Men, said Aristotle, are 
made for co-operation. Every man and every woman is a born 
member of a thousand teams. Not one is pure individual. Each 
one is many. None can extricate himself from the generic web of 
man. This fact survives the flux. It is as nearly everlasting as the 
human race. It is a rock to build upon. And so it was true yester- 
day, is true to-day, and will be true to-morrow, that an education 
whose function it is to discipline the faculties of man in their rela- 
tion to the great abiding facts of life and the world must provide for 
discipline in the fundamentals of political science. Moreover, as it 
is essential to the health and to the effectiveness of the individual, 
and also essential to the welfare of society that men and women be 
able to express themselves acceptably and effectively, a liberal edu- 
cation will provide for discipline in the greatest of all the arts—the 
art of rhetoric. The art has been much abused by empty-minded 
people having great powers of utterance, and no term has been more 
abused than its name, especially by amorphous men of science. Yet 
the late Henri Poincaré was made a member of the French Acad- 
emy, not because he was a great mathematician, astronomer, physi- 
cist and philosopher, but because of his masterful control of the 
resources, of the French language as an instrument of human 
expression. 

I have spoken of the invariant fact of the human past. Its com- 
plement is the fact of the human future. That, too, is a great abid- 
ing fact. It is, in practice, to be treated as eternal; for, if the race 
of man be doomed to extinction, then, in that far-off event, human 
education itself will cease. Does it follow that a theory of liberal 
education must provide for instruction in prophecy? It does fol- 
low. But is it not foolish to speak of instruction in prophecy? For 
is not prophecy a thing of the past? Is it not a dead or a dying 
office of priests? It is not foolish, it is not a thing of the past, it is 
not a dead or dying office of priests. Prophecy is a thing of the 
present, destined to increase with the advancement of knowledge. 
Every department of study is a department of prophecy. It is the 
function of science to foretell. Prophecy is not the opposite of 
history, it is history’s main function. As W. K. Clifford long ago 
pointed out, every proposition in physics or astronomy or chem- 
istry or zoology or mathematics, or other branch of science, is 
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a rule of conduct facing the future—a rule saying that, if such-and- 
such be true, then such-and-such must be true; if such-and-such 
a situation be present, then such-and-such things will happen; if 
we do thus-and-thus, then certain statable consequences may be 
expected. Foretelling, indeed, is not the exclusive office of knowl- 
edge, for musing, meditation, pensiveness, pure contemplation, have 
their legitimate place; but man is mainly and primarily an active 
animal, and in relation to action, the business of knowledge is 
prophecy, forecasting what to do and what to expect. 

Finally it remains to mention another fundamental matter that 
must contribute in a paramount measure to any just theory of a 
liberal education. It is not a matter strictly coordinate with the 
other matters mentioned, but it touches them all, penetrates them all, 
and transfigures them all. I refer to the discipline of beauty. 
Beauty is the most vitalizing thing in the world. It is beauty that 
makes life worth living and makes it possible. If by some fiendish 
cataclysm all the beauty of art and all the beauty of nature were to 
be suddenly blotted out, the human race would quickly perish 
through depression caused by the ubiquitous presence of ugliness. 
Does it follow that a liberal curriculum must provide for the in- 
struction of every student in all the arts? No. Like the natural 
sciences, the arts are enough alike to make any one of them a repre- 
sentative of them all. Besides, all subjects of study are penetrated 
with beauty, and any one of them may be so administered as to 
enlarge and refine the sense of what is beautiful in life and the 
world. 

Such I take to be major considerations among the great perma- 
nent massive facts that together suffice and are essential to constitute 
an enduring basis for a theory of liberal education. Ought disci- 
pline to be prescribed in all the indicated fields? The answer would 
seem to be that a liberally educated man or woman is one who has 
been instructed in them all. It follows that there be seekers who 
are by nature not qualified to find. But in the case of these, as in 
the case of their more gifted fellows, it must be remembered that not 
the least service a program of liberal study should render is that of 
disclosing to men and women and to their fellows their respective 


powers and limitations. 
Cassius J. KEYSER 


THE PEACE PROBUE MS 


T is inevitable that in times of stress and of trouble our usual sense 
of the relations of things should be impaired, if not wholly lost. 
The mind, burdened with the griefs as well as with the pressing 
problems of the moment, is disposed to think of the past only as a 
failure and to regard the temporary wreck of its hopes and aspira- 
tions as a finality. From the depressing clutch of a vision thus dis- 
torted it is not unprofitable now and then to disengage ourselves. 
Sooner or later, normal conditions will return; and although certain 
changes, the durability of which the future alone can determine, may 
then have taken place, we shall find ourselves dealing, not with a new 
heaven and a new earth, but with the same terrestrial globe and the 
same firmament, and with problems which, because they inhere in 
human activities, are as old as man himself. 

Of these problems none is more fundamental than that which I 
have chosen as the subject of the present address—the peace prob- 
lem. It is fundamental because it involves life itself, the very 
existence of peoples and of states, and the preservation of those 
accumulated benefits of human thought, effort and experience, which, 
in their aggregate, we call civilization. And for the reason that the 
problem bears this character, for the reason that it touches all the 
springs of action and is as complex as human nature itself, I shall 
not undertake to offer to-day a new and ready solution of it. While 
the fakir who sold pills that were said to be good for the earth- 
quake may have excited the applause and the patronage of his 
hearers, it is not related that he gained their permanent gratitude. 
In order that we may be sure of our remedy, or in order that we 
may at any rate avoid the dangers of a want of vigilance and of 
effort, it is necessary to know the nature of our malady and the pre- 
cise forms of its manifestation. So, if we would find a remedy for 
war, we must understand its nature and symptoms. We must ex- 
amine the conditions and impulses that produce it. To this prelimi- 

* The address at the twentieth celebration of Founder’s Day at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, April 27, 1916. 
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nary but essential task I propose in the main to devote myself on the 
present occasion, in the hope that its performance may contribute to 
the intelligent direction of our aims as well as to the cure of illu- 
sions and the prevention of mistakes. 

The past three hundred years, to say nothing of earlier times, 
have not been wanting in plans for the preservation of peace, some of 
which have proceeded from men of great eminence. Sully, in 
his Memoirs, ascribes to Henry IV of France a “grand design” 
for the rearrangement of the states of Europe in such manner 
as to do away with jealousies and apprehensions regarding the bal- 
ance of power. There were to be in all fifteen states, of which 
six—France, Denmark, Great Britain, Lombardy, Spain, and Swe- 
den—were to be hereditary monarchies; five—the German Empire, 
Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, and the Papacy—were to be elective 
monarchies; and four—Venice, and three others established respec- 
tively in Italy, Switzerland, and the Belgic provinces—were to be 
republics. For the regulation of the relations of the independent 
states thus formed, there was to be a general European council, 
modelled on the Amphictyonic, but to sit continuously and to consist 
of about seventy persons, of whom four were to be sent by each of 
the larger powers and two by each of the lesser. There were also 
to be local councils, from which appeals might be taken to the 
general council, whose decrees were to be final. This project has 
often been described, not inappropriately, as a plan for the abase- 
ment of the House of Austria, and for this reason alone it could 
hardly be treated in its day as a practical measure." 

After more than a hundred years the scheme of federation was 
elaborated by the Abbé de St. Pierre, but with an animus less obvi- 
ously partisan. The Christian sovereigns of Europe were to form 
a permanent union for the preservation of peace, and, after a certain 
number had entered, the rest were if necessary to be coerced into 
joining. Agreeing to be content with the territory they severally 
possessed or with what was to be allotted by treaty, the members of 

1A comprehensive and highly philosophical discourse on the occasion and 
means of establishing peace and liberty of commerce by all the world may be 


found in “Le Nouveau Cynée” (Paris, 1623), by Emeric Crucé, a reprint of 
which, edited, with an English translation, by Thomas Willing Balch, Esq., was 


published in Philadelphia in 1909. 
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the union were to establish through their representatives a Senate, 
which, besides codifying the laws of commerce, was to compose dif- 
ferences by mediation, or, if this failed, by arbitration. No sov- 
ereign was to take up arms, or commit hostilities, except against one 
who had been declared an enemy of the European society. Any sov- 
ereign taking up arms before the union had declared war, or refusing 
to execute a regulation of the union or a judgment of the Senate, 
was to be declared such an enemy, and the union was then to make 
war upon him until he should be disarmed or until the regulation or 
judgment should be executed, in addition to which he was to pay the 
cost of the war and to lose any territory taken from him before the 
close of hostilities. When the forces of the union were thus em- 
ployed, each state was to furnish the same number of troops, but 
the expenses were to be paid by the more powerful sovereigns; nor 
was there, in time of peace, to be an inequality of forces, except that 
a powerful sovereign might, with the consent of the union, employ 
foreign troops for his garrisons, so as to prevent seditions. When 
the union declared war against a sovereign, a generalissimo was to 
be named by a majority vote. It was further proposed that the 
European union should endeavor to bring about the formation in 
Asia of a permanent society like that in Europe. 

The well known plan of William Penn, though far less elaborate 
than that of the Abbé de St. Pierre, which it antedates, lays much 
stress on the judicial function of the central body, and embraces the 
idea of the association of forces for the purpose of compelling the 
submission of disputes and the performance of judgments. Nor can 
it be denied that Penn manifested a keen sense of the delicacy of 
the matter with which he was dealing, when he proposed that the 
room in which the central body or diet was to meet should be round, 
and should have several avenues of entrance and of exit, in order 
that quarrels as to precedence might be avoided. 

A century later two great philosophers, Immanuel Kant and 
Jeremy Bentham, one German and the other English, who were 
destined to leave a deep impress upon the world’s thought, applied 
themselves to the baffling problem on lines not identical but by no 
means divergent. They both recommended a limitation of arma- 
ments, but in the main relied upon the creation of a state of public 
right in the progressive development of which the desired consum- 
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mation would be gradually attained. Bentham, with characteristic 
predilection for legal processes, particularly emphasized the impor- 
tance of establishing a common judicature for the determination of 
international disputes, reasoning that, if such a tribunal existed, war 
would no longer follow from a difference of opinion, since the 
decision of the arbiters would “save the credit and the honor” of 
the contending parties. That this conception, which was by no 
means original with Bentham, is intrinsically valid, can hardly be 
questioned ; for, not only has it inspired all intelligent and successful 
efforts to promote international arbitration, but its soundness has 
been exemplified in the actual settlement and termination of many 
grave and important controversies. 

While enough has been disclosed to justify the conclusion that 
recent proposals for the preservation of peace by means of leagues 
or alliances contain little that is new, a cursory examination of the 
records of the past will also show that their principle has often 
received a practical application. It was tried, with a considerable 
measure of success, in the Amphictyonic League among the states of 
ancient Greece. This league, whose objects were at first religious, 
then religious and political, and at last chiefly political, held, through 
its council, two meetings a year; and while the council did not per- 
form the functions either of a national assembly or of a tribunal of 
arbitration, it acted as an organ of consultation, through which its 
constituents were enabled to act in concert for the preservation of 
peace. With the exception of the fact that it was a permanent body 
and held stated meetings, its functions were not unlike those that 
have been performed by the international congresses which have 
from time to time been held in Europe during the past three hundred 
years. These conferences have indeed more frequently been held 
for the restoration than for the preservation of peace; but, whether 
held before or after war, their chief object has been to establish a 
condition of things under which peace might be maintained. Es- 
pecially has this been the case since the Congress of Westphalia, 
which finished its work in 1648. The international system estab- 
lished by this congress, in spite of the wars that supervened, reached 
its formal end only with the Peace of Amiens in 1802. It was eventu- 
ally replaced with a new system, created at Paris and Vienna in 1914 
and 1915, the dominant thought of which was the substitution of 
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the principle of concert for that of the balance of power, on which, 
in spite of all efforts, the states of Europe have tended to range 
themselves and are now actually aligned. 

In a work recently published, under the title of “ The Confedera- 
tion of Europe,” by Mr. W. A. Phillips, an eminent English his- 
torian, many interesting disclosures are made concerning the attempt, 
during and after the Napoleonic Wars, to found, under the auspices 
of certain powers, what may be termed a league to enforce peace. 
The leader in this movement was the Emperor Alexander I of Rus- 
sia, a deeply religious man with a tendency towards inysticism, who 
in his youth imbibed from his tutor, a Frenchman named Frédéric 
César de La Harpe, an exponent of the transcendental “ philosophy 
of humanity,” the ideas of liberty and equality of the French Revo- 
lution. In weighing the aspersions sometimes cast on Alexander’s 
character and motives, it is well to bear in mind that the efforts to 
discredit his proposals were by no means always disinterested; that 
if, as the result of assassinations and other incidents, he eventually 
fell under reactionary influences, he only manifested a susceptibility 
from which no one is wholly exempt; and that, between malevo- 
lence and an obtrusive benevolence, the methods and results do not 
always enable us clearly to distinguish. Nor is it out of place to say 
that if, in the Holy Alliance and other acts which he promoted, he 
evidently regarded himself as a chosen instrument of God, he merely 
manifested a human tendency from which even elective rulers are 
not invariably exempt. Is it indeed strange that one who has, 
whether by birth or by the suffrages of his fellow-citizens, been 
elevated to a high station should regard Providence as having had 
a hand in the work, and should think no worse of Providence or of 
himself on that account! 

As early as 1804 Alexander, in secret instructions to his con- 
fidential agent in England, M. de Novosiltzoff, which were supple- 
mentary to those given to the Russian ambassador in London, pro- 
posed the “combination of the resources and forces of Russia and 
Great Britain,” in order to constitute “a vast mass of power,’’ with 
a view “ to fix the future peace of Europe on a solid and permanent 
basis.” Europe was to be reorganized; governments representing 
the wishes of the people were to be established; everywhere public 
institutions were to be “ founded on the sacred rights of humanity,” 
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and were to breathe “the same spirit of wisdom and benevolence.” 
Of the operation of such institutions order would be the necessary 
consequence. Moreover, the parties to the treaty by which the 
relations of the European states were to be defined were “never to 
begin a war until after exhausting every means of mediation by a 
third power,” and were also to adopt a code of international law 
which, if violated by any of the parties, would “bind the others to 
turn against the offender and make good the evil he has committed.” 
Alexander even declared it to be desirable to arrive at an arrange- 
ment regarding Turkey “in conformity with the good of humanity 
and the precepts of sound policy”; and believing, as he said, that 
the peace of Europe could be preserved only “by means of a league, 
formed under the auspices of Russia and England,” powers which 
were interested in order and justice and would by their union be able 
to maintain it, he even ventured to suggest that, with a view to 
further the great design, the British government might “make some 
change in its maritime code,” so as to conciliate the neutral powers 
and do away with their distrust of British preponderance at sea. 

This suggestion was not warmly received. Indeed, the Russian 
ambassador in London reported that England, in order to prevent 
the Mediterranean from becoming, according to the current phrase, 
a “French lake,” felt it indispensable to keep Malta, the retention of 
which had caused the renewal of the war with France, and con- 
sidered any alteration of her maritime code to be “equally out of 
the question.” The cherished project, however, was not abandoned 
by its author. On the contrary, it was later symbolized by the 
Holy Alliance, which in terms bound the contracting parties to ob- 
serve in their conduct the precepts of the Christian religion, and was 
essentially transfused into the Quadruple Alliance between Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia and Russia, signed November 20, 1815, 
which, in order to “consolidate the connections”? which “so closely 
united the four sovereigns for the happiness of the world,” bound 
them (Article VI), “to renew their meetings at fixed periods,” either 
personally or by their ministers, for the purpose of “consulting upon 
their common interests,’ and of devising measures which should “be 
considered the most salutary for the repose and prosperity of na- 
tions, and for the maintenance of the peace of Europe.” 

Pursuant to this scheme, Alexander on October 18, 1818, pre- 
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sented to his allies at the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle a confidential 
memorandum, in which he proposed that, while the Quadruple Al- 
liance should be preserved, all the signatories of the Congress of 
Vienna treaty should make a declaration putting the rights of na- 
tions under a guarantee analogous to that which protected individ- 
uals. Metternich on behalf of Austria hailed the memorandum 
with “diplomatic unction”’; Prussia, apprehensive as to her new 
acquisitions on the Rhine, welcomed it. Great Britain opposed it, 
her spokesman, Lord Castlereagh, declaring that the blessings of 
perpetual peace would seem too dearly bought at the price of sub- 
jugating Europe to an international police, of which the armies of 
Russia would form the most powerful element, and that “a uni- 
versal union, committted to common action under circumstances that 
could not be forseseen,”’ so far from leading to disarmament, would 
leave the decisive voice to “the master of the biggest battalions.” 
He avowed the belief that, until “a system of administering Europe 
by a general alliance of all its states’’ could be “reduced to a prac- 
tical form, all notions of a general and unqualified guarantee must 
be abandoned.” In the end the parties to the Quadruple Alliance 
signed a protocol, to which France was invited to adhere, by which 
they declared that the convention of October 9, 1818, regulating 
the execution of the treaty of peace of November 20, 1815, was 
regarded as “the accomplishment of the work of peace” and “the 
completion of the political system destined to secure its solidarity ” ; 
that their “intimate union,” having “no other object than the main- 
tenance of peace,” the “ guarantee”’ of the transactions on which it 
was founded, and “the strictest observance of the principles of the 
rights of nations,” offered to Europe “the most sacred pledge of its 
future tranquillity’; and that they would constantly labor for “ the 
repose of the world,” solemnly acknowledging that their duties to 
God and their people peremptorily required them to give to the 
world “an example of justice, of concord, and of moderation.” 
The union thus described reached its high-water mark at the 
conference of Aix-la-Chapelle, which acted, as Phillips remarks, 
“not only as a European representative body, but as a sort of 
European supreme court, which heard appeals and received petitions 
of all kinds from sovereigns and their subjects alike.” Great 
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Britain finally broke away when it was proposed to extend the ac- 
tivities of the union to the western hemisphere, where, as the Rus- 
sian government remarked, the revolution in the Spanish colonies 
fixed the attention of “two worlds” and involved the interests of 
the “universe” and “the future perhaps of all civilized peoples.” 
The idea of a European league to enforce peace readily expanded in 
its author’s mind into a world association for the same purpose. 
Castlereagh’s successor, George Canning, was even more critical of 
the whole policy. Canning declared that not only had England’s 
“dignity”? been wounded, but that her “material interests”? were 
threatened; that for “Europe” he would desire now and then to 
read “England”; and later he even congratulated himself that, 
with France “constitutionally hating England,’ things were “ get- 
ting back to a wholesome state again, * * * every nation for itself 
and God for us all,’’ and instructed the British ambassador at St. 
Petersburg to bid the Russian Emperor “be quiet,’ as the “time 
for Areopagus and the like of that” had “gone by.” In America 
the prevalent attitude toward the suggested interposition of the 
allied powers in the contest between Spain and her revolted colonies 
was unmistakably reflected in President Monroe’s famous pro- 
nouncement. 

I have set forth with some particularity the history of Alex- 
ander’s project of union, not only because it occupies so large a 
place in the diplomacy of Europe during the first quarter of the last 
century, but also because it so clearly exemplifies, in its progress 
and its fate, the possible or probable obstacles with which the at- 
tempt to establish such a plan must reckon. The author’s evident 
belief in it was its mainstay, but this naturally ceased to be effective 
when an ally felt that it no longer needed his support, or might pro- 
mote its own interests even by antagonizing him. When the situa- 
tion was thus reversed, the liberties of small states and the cause 
of peace and humanity were readily found outside the union rather 
than within it. In other words, the national interest was preferred 
to the common interest, and the national interest, as has often hap- 
pened, was in no small part avowedly “ material” or commercial. 

We have seen that Castlereagh did not relish the prospect of the 
army of a strong military power, even when united with the armies 
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of other powers, marching through the confederation for the pur- 
pose of enforcing peace. The Abbé de St. Pierre sought to avoid 
such an objection by proposing that the armies of great and small 
powers should be numerically the same; but, considering the ques- 
tion purely as one of physical resistance or attack, we cannot dis- 
regard the latent strength which territory, population and resources 
themselves may assure. The great importance of this consideration 
is shown in the wars growing out of the French Revolution and the 
ensuing Napoleonic wars. Austria and Prussia, alarmed at the Rev- 
olution, began a war against France, but historians are generally 
agreed that they would have speedily retired from the contest had 
not Great Britain taken part init. British statesmen seem to have 
thought that internal anarchy would compel France to succumb, 
but the belief in her weakness did not prevent them from forming 
against her a coalition which, before the end of 1793, embraced all 
the Christian powers of Europe, except Sweden, Denmark, Genoa, 
Venice, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and Switzerland. Neverthe- 
less, the war lasted, with one brief intermission, for more than 
twenty years; and when France emerged from it in 1815, she re- 
tained with slight exceptions her boundaries of 1790, furnishing to 
the world an example of the strength of a united people and of the 
danger of underrating the power and resources of an adversary. 
The advocates of a “small international police” as an effective pre- 
ventive of armed conflicts may find here material for reflection. 
Lastly, it will be observed that Castlereagh objected to anything 
in the nature of an international administration of Europe. From 
the point of view of rendering predominant the power and prestige 
of his own government, his position was no doubt correct; but he 
seems also to have admitted that such an administration would be 
essential to the success of the scheme. It would indeed be im- 
portant both materially and morally; materially, as a means of 
fusing the interests of all in a common interest ; morally, as a means 
of creating a common allegiance. It is by the combination of these 
two measures—the substitution of concert for unlimited compe- 
tition and the fostering of the sentiment of unity—that the great 
empires and federations of to-day in effect operate as peace agencies. 
This they do within themselves. But, as regards one another, what 
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is their attitude? That of rivals, who may lawfully prosecute 
their ambitions by all possible means. Internally, the destruction 
of life and property for gain is forbidden; externally, it may be 
commanded, and this upon the theory that a number of men can, 
by associating themselves in a political society, place themselves 
above any earthly authority. 

It is in this attitude of mind, which is exemplified in the recog- 
nized law of conquest, that we find the crux of the peace problem. 
In a letter written in 1893, Alfred Nobel, founder of the Nobel 
Institute at Christiania, remarked that, if all states would with soli- 
darity agree to turn against the first aggressor, wars would become 
impossible. So long, however, as states retain their present concep- 
tion of their duties and functions in their relations one with another, 
such “solidarity”’ of action can hardly be relied upon. Nor is the 
question who was the “first aggressor” so easy of determination that 
the parties to such an agreement would in the exercise of their inde- 
pendent individual judgments be likely to concur in their conclusions 
upon it. Ward, in his Law of Nations, narrates the case, in 1292, 
of two sailors, the one Norman, the other English, who quarreled in 
the port of Bayonne and began to fight with their fists. The English- 
man, who is said to have been the weaker, stabbed the other with 
his knife; and, the local magistrates having failed to take cognizance 
of the case, the Normans applied to their king, who told them to take 
their own revenge. They instantly put to sea, and, says Ward, 
“seizing the first English ship they could find, hung up several of 
the crew, and some dogs at the same time, at the masthead. The 
English,” continues the chronicler, “retaliated without applying to 
their government, and things arose to that height of irregularity, 
that (with the same indifference on the part of their kings) the one 
nation made alliance with the Irish and Dutch; the other with the 
Flemings and Genoese. Two hundred Norman vessels scoured the 
English seas, and hanged all the seamen they could find. Their 
enemies in return fitted out a strong fleet, destroyed or took the 
greater part of the Normans, and giving no quarter, massacred them, 
to the number of fifteen thousand men. The affair then became too 
big for private hands, and, the governments interposing in form, it 
terminated in that unfortunate war which by the loss of Guienne 
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entailed upon the two nations an endless train of hostilities, till it was 
recovered.” 

Take two of our own wars of the past century. Madison, in his 
message to Congress in 1812, said that Great Britain was at war with 
the United States, while the United States were at peace with 
Great Britain. He therefore advised that the balance be adjusted, 
and Congress undertook to do it. But, as the result of disclosures 
made ten years later from French archives, it is now perfectly well 
known that Madison was mistaken in his supposed facts; and Albert 
Gallatin, who made the first partial discovery of the truth, declared 
that, if the reality had been known, the United States, it was to be 
assumed, never would have entered upon the course that resulted in 
the war. In 1846 Mexico treated the entrance of United States 
forces into certain territory, alleged by the United States to belong 
to Texas, as an act of war, and as such undertook to repel it by 
force. If one will examine the United States Statutes at Large, he 
will find there the solemn declaration of Congress, conforming to 
the official declaration of President Polk, that war was begun by the 
act of Mexico. Congress therefore recognized the existence of a 
state of war, instead of declaring war; but there has always been 
a profound difference of opinion upon the question whether this view 
was justified. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed after the outbreak of the war be- 
tween France and Prussia in 1870, before the circumstances imme- 
diately affecting the precipitation of the conflict were fully and cer- 
tainly established. To these examples many others might readily 
be added. 

Another difficulty that would arise in the execution of a mere 
agreement among independent states, such as that above suggested, 
is the regulation of the right of self-defense. In speaking of this 
right, it is perhaps unnecessary to make allowance for a sensitiveness 
so extreme as that of the gentleman who, in modestly confessing 
that he had taken part in eighteen wars and fought twenty-seven 
duels, never failed to add—‘“but always, suh, in self-defense!” 
Nevertheless, the truth is that each party to a war usually regards 
itself as the victim of aggression, and that, while acts of aggression 
or of menace are seldom wholly confined to one side, it is necessary 
to act upon appearances. Nor should we forget that the parties to 
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a dispute can scarcely survey their situation with the calmness of a 
bystander who has nothing at stake. Thus, while the first actual 
shot in the battle of Navarino, the consequences of which proved to 
be so momentous, seems to have been fired by the Turks, English 
writers have candidly admitted that the Ottoman commander 
was not unjustified in believing that he was repelling an attack on 
the part of the allied fleet. 

Finally, in spite of loose generalizations as to the annihilation of 
time and distance, the fact remains that the interests of independent 
states are many and varied, and that, dotted over the globe, there are 
‘points of vantage, whose control, while supposed deeply to affect 
the welfare or security of certain states or groups of states, is, 
rationally speaking, of little or no concern to the rest of the world. 
In this way the interests of nations are necessarily divided. It was 
the recognition of this fact that enabled the European powers several 
years ago successfully to localize the wars between Turkey and the 
Balkan states and between the Balkan states themselves, thus avoid- 
ing the operation of the alliances that later dragged into the present 
conflagration certain powers which had no direct or individual inter- 
est in the quarrel out of which it grew. The first of these was that 
gallant nation, of which Sir Edward Grey, on August 3, 1914, de- 
clared that “no government and no country” had “less desire to be 
involved in war” over a dispute between Austria and Servia than 
“the government and country of France,’ but that they were in- 
volved in it because of their ‘alliance with Russia.” The wisdom 
or justification of this particular alliance it is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss; but I would commend its later consequence to the considera- 
tion of persons of enlarged views or visionary tendency, who, in 
their passion for what they are pleased to call “world politics,” 
would lightly throw away the freedom of a nation to determine its 
own fate. 

In the formulation of plans for the preservation of peace, the 
complicated elements with which the present survey has dealt must 
all be taken into account. They can no more be neglected in the 
external than in the internal affairs of states. Mere alliances will not 
suffice. There must be organization of such character and extent 
as to gratify the desires, reconcile the ambitions, and settle the spe- 
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cific disputes of peoples, so that their attitude towards international 
order and internal order may be substantially the same. 

In the cultivation of such an attitude no agency has been more 
useful than international arbitration, a process which has the sanction 
of antiquity, and, where passions would permit it to be employed, of 
success. It was practiced between the independent Greek states, with 
an intelligence and precision rarely surpassed. Under the influence 
of a united Church, it was extensively applied during the Middle 
Ages. During the Thirty Years’ War, while men, crazed by famine, 
waited upon the gallows and explored the cemetery, and, reduced to 
the stage of cannibalism, hunted down their fellows for food, it dis- 
appeared. Through the subsequent colonial and commercial wars, it 
remained in eclipse. It revived towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, when Great Britain and the United States applied it not 
only to questions of boundary, but also to disputes as to maritime 
right, such as have frequently occasioned wars. In its practical 
application it reached perhaps its highest point in the Geneva award, 
by which, in 1872, the claims growing out of the depredations of 
the “Alabama” and other Confederate cruisers were finally de- 
termined, although I would by no means fail to mention either the 
arbitral settlement of the Bering Sea dispute at Paris in 1893, or 
that of the century-old controversy as to the North Atlantic fisheries 
by the Permanent Court at The Hague in 1910. 

The treaty or convention under which this court was established 
was signed at The Hague in 1899 and was renewed in 1907. As 
is generally known, it provides for commissions of inquiry to ascer- 
tain facts and for mediation, as well as for the judicial settlement 
of disputes by the permanent arbitral court; and while it does not 
declare arbitration to be obligatory in any particular case, it excepts 
nothing from the process, thus adopting Bentham’s view that in the 
decision of arbiters the credit and honor of the disputants will be 
preserved. In this respect it radically differs from certain later 
treaties, which stipulate that differences “of a legal nature, or re- 
lating to the interpretation of treaties”’ shall be referred to the Per- 
manent Court at The Hague, provided they “do not affect the vital 
interests, the independence or the honor of the two contracting 
states, and do not concern the interests of third parties.” The ob- 
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ject of these treaties is said to have been to render resort to the 
court obligatory; but as their most important clause is that which 
specifies the exceptions, they recall the case of the officer who, on 
placing his troops in position, pointed out a way of retreat, which, 
when the enemy appeared, they promptly took. In reality, the 
article in effect declares that nothing of a serious nature need be 
arbitrated. In this respect, while it may not fall below the standard 
of some nations, it is far behind the actual practice of others which 
have, during the past hundred and twenty-five years, arbitrated 
numerous questions that may, in the sense in which language is 
usually employed, be said to affect the “independence,” or the 
“vital interests,’ or the “honor” of the contracting parties. The 
questions submitted under Article VII of the Jay Treaty were of 
this character. Seventy years later, when the United States first 
proposed to Great Britain the arbitration of the Alabama Claims, 
Earl Russell declined the proposal on the express ground that the 
complaints of the United States involved the “honor” of Her 
Majesty’s Government, of which, according to the accepted phrase, 
he declared Her Majesty’s Government to be the “sole guardian.” 
The scope of the questions at issue had not been reduced, but had 
indeed been enlarged, when, in 1871, it was decided to submit the 
controversy to arbitration. What would indeed be thought of a 
code prefaced with the clause that its provisions should not be held 
to apply to any case which, in the opinion of either party, involved 
his “honor”? No doubt we should find that defendants would 
grow extremely sensitive on that score, but the peace and order of 
society would be likely to suffer. 

With a view to remove the limitations imposed by the treaties 
above mentioned, and to set an example of confidence in amicable 
processes, there were concluded at Washington, on August 3, 1911, 
two remarkable agreements, commonly known as the Taft-Knox 
treaties, between the United States on the one part, and France and 
Great Britain respectively on the other, by which an attempt was 
made to bring within the scope of arbitration all future differences, 
involving a “claim of right” and “justiciable in their nature by 
reason of being susceptible of decision by the application of the 
principles of law or equity’; and in case of dispute as to whether 
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a difference was of this nature, this question was to be referred to 
a Joint High Commission of Inquiry, whose vote in favor of ar- 
bitration was to be conclusive, if concurred in by all or all but one 
of the members. The United States Senate amended these treaties 
(1) by requiring the advice and consent of the Senate for any and 
every submission, (2) by taking from the Joint High Commission 
of Inquiry the power to decide that a difference was justiciable, and 
(3) by declaring that the treaties did not embrace any question 
affecting (a) the admission of aliens into the United States or to 
the educatonal institutions of the several States, (b) national or 
State boundaries, or State debts, (c) the Monroe Doctrine, or (d) 
“other purely governmental policy.” The treaties were then 
abandoned. 

The so-called peace pacts, concluded by the United States with 
numerous powers during the past three years, although often criti- 
cised as treaties of unlimited arbitration, do not as a rule stipulate 
for arbitration at all, but merely provide for the submission of dis- 
putes to international commissions of inquiry for investigation and 
report within a year. Furthermore, the report, when made, is not 
binding, the contracting parties expressly reserving their liberty of 
action in regard to it. The thought underlying these treaties is (1) 
that they furnish an honorable means of suspending controversy, 
(2) that the suspension of controversy will have a tranquilizing 
effect, and (3) that the report of the commission of investigation 
probably will point the way to a fair and equitable settlement. Their 
practical application, however, to flagrant and continuing violations of 
substantial rights as to persons, property, jurisdiction, or commerce, 
might become difficult unless a modus vivendi could be arranged. 

For the preservation of peace all devices, such as international 
conferences, arbitration, mediation and good offices, are or may be 
useful, according to the circumstances of the case; but back of all 
this we must in the last analysis rely upon the cultivation of a mental 
attitude which will lead men to think first of amicable processes 
rather than of war when differences arise. To this end it will be 
necessary to rid the mind of exaggerated but old and generally 
prevalent notions as to the functions and mission of the state, of 
superstitions as to “trial by battle,” of the conceptions that underlie 
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the law of conquest, and of the delusion that one’s own motives are 
always higher, purer and more disinterested than those of other 
persons, to say nothing of the passion for uniformity that denies the 
right to be different. 

In a letter written not long ago to the President of the American 
Jewish Committee at New York, who, with a view to ameliorate 
the sufferings of his coreligionists in regions within the theatre of 
war, had invoked the exercise by the Sovereign Pontiff at Rome 
of his moral and spiritual authority, His Holiness declared not only 
that natural rights should be respected without regard to differences 
of religious faith, but that in the existing circumstances he felt 
more deeply than ever that all men should recollect “that they are 
brothers and that their salvation lies in the return to the law of 
love.” Inthe midst of the mingled cries of agony and of hate that 
daily rend the air, this counsel of fraternity seemed to be almost 
lost. But it will not perish, for the truth that it embodies is eternal. 

Joun Bassett Moore 


PLANS FOR WORLD ORGANIZATION 


HE tufts of grass decked with the spider’s gossamer webs give 
promise that bad weather is at an end and that the sun’s 
cheering rays will soon burst through the clouds. May we not 
derive the same comfort from the beautiful fancies of a world 
state which enthusiasts are now spinning so prettily? The out- 
burst of the terrible European war brushed away the cobwebs of 
pacifist fancy; but the idealists undismayed have spun for us another 
set, amongst which are various schemes for a complete organiza- 
tion of the world and the better enforcement of international law. 
Whether the purpose of the proposed organization be to prevent 
violations of the recognized rules of international law or to promote 
arbitration, the problem presents the same inherent difficulties. 
That illustrious jurist the late John Westlake, explaining why 
thinkers had turned from schemes of international government to the 
promotion of international arbitration between independent states, 
says the reason is “because the surrender of any part of national 
independence is felt to be at once less possible and less necessary.” 
He then goes on to say: 

“Here, however, before I leave the subject of international 
government, I would guard myself against being supposed to im- 
ply that the ultimate destiny of civilization will not be in that direc- 
tion. What is clear is that an ordered commonwealth of nations will 
not come about by constitution-mongering, but it is not clear that 
evolution is not working for it. Let any one consider the authority : 
which during the present century has been assumed by the great 
powers of Europe, and exercised by them at the Congress of Vienna 
in 1814-15, and at that of Berlin in 1878. Let him consider the 
prohibitions against exercising the belligerent right of blockade, to 
which powers not recognized as great ones have now to submit— 
as the Chilian insurgents of 1891, who were not allowed to blockade 
Valparaiso and Iquique, though their belligerent right in respect of 
contraband of war was not disputed; and Japan, which was not 
allowed to blockade the treaty-ports of China. It will be difficult 
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for him to resist the conviction that the tendencies are already in 
operation which in a remote future may crystallize into some form 
of international government. But the hint, though it may be given, 
is not one on which it would be useful to enlarge. In certain matters 
of politics it is easier to look forward a thousand years than fifty. 
By observing the point towards which the great streams of tendency 
in history converge, a glimpse may sometimes be obtained of a dis- 
tant goal, but the route by which that goal will be reached will 
depend on those unpredictable combinations which we call chance. 
Your friend is in London; you have reason to believe that he is 
going to Edinburgh, but whether he will travel by York, Leeds, or 
Preston depends on circumstances in his affairs of which you are 
ignorant. The streams of tendency may be deflected in their course 
by obstacles which loom large for a time and then disappear in their 
turn. We may believe that a thousand years hence there will be a 
United States of Europe and a United States of all America, with- 
out pledging ourselves to the belief that that consummation will be 
sensibly nearer fifty years hence than it is now. Our duty in the 
interest of peace is to pursue it on the line which at present is that 
of least resistance, and that is certainly the promotion of interna- 
tional arbitration without demanding an organized security that 
the awards of arbitrators will be obeyed; in other words, with- 
out trying to convert international arbitration into international 
judicature.”’* 

These sane remarks of one of the greatest jurists that ever lived 
deserve careful consideration, especially by those would-be architects 
who take upon themselves the task of constructing a beautiful man- 
sion wherein the united peoples of the world may dwell. 

International dreamers and schemers after a world state recall 
the religious zealots of the Middle Ages who were so absorbed in 
preparation for the life hereafter that they gave no heed to the 
pressing needs of the world in which they lived. Efforts directed 
towards the adoption of beneficial reforms which are too far in 
advance of their time dissipate the energy which might be expended 
in taking shorter but surer steps. The advocacy of impracticable 
schemes brings reasonable proposals likewise into odium. From a 


*John Westlake: International Law, Part I, Peace, Cambridge, r1g10, pp. 
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strictly utilitarian point of view it may be unjust to criticize so 
severely fanciful plans for world organization and leagues to en- 
force peace. Perhaps in the presence of a great international tragedy 
they take the place of beautiful wreaths of flowers, which console 
humanity in its hour of darkness with their refreshing fragrance, 
even though doomed to die after a few hours. 

It has been said 'that man is a social animal, but he is neverthe- 
less anarchistically inclined toward government. He will not accept 
any greater degree of government than is forced upon him. He 
instinctively opposes every attempt to draw him into those more 
developed forms of government upon which the greater efficiency 
of society as a whole must ultimately depend. Governments have 
made an art of overcoming this resistance, and they do not lack for 
powerful coadjutors to compel or cajole the governed to consent 
to further encroachments upon their individual freedom. It will be 
found that fear and the desire of plunder are the primary motives 
of union, but the optimism of man prefers to explain his associa- 
tion with his fellows upon the basis of brotherly love. I do not 
deny that brotherly love, of which the religion of Jesus is the 
highest expression, has at this epoch a wider apparent effect in civi- 
lized states than has fear or desire of plunder. Nevertheless it is 
those other primary motives of union which constitute the cement of 
the political structure of society, and give strength to the foundation 
upon which we can rear the beautiful superstructure of brotherly 
love and cooperation. We are considering conscious political or- 
ganization only, and need not discuss what is the basis of that in- 
stinctive group association so characteristic of man as well as of 
many other animals. To those who cling to the idea that brotherly 
love is the primary and sole basis of our social organization it will 
seem a sacrilege to lay hands upon it in an attempt to search out 
the truth. 

That the first and all-powerful motive of conscious organization 
is fear will appear when we study the recent history of political as- 
sociation. Fear is the explanation of Germany’s wonderful bureau- 
cratic government—the constant menace of powerful neighbors on 
land and sea. Likewise England, in the recent formation of that 
great Empire of Empires which we may fittingly designate as a 
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“ Super-Empire,” was preparing a great bulwark to maintain the 
status quo, upon which her prosperity rested, against the threatened 
danger of attack from less fortunate and opulent states. The quick 
impulse towards wider organization, which is the most remarkable 
climax of recent political experience, came to England only when 
she perceived the danger of her national security which lay in her 
magnificent isolation. 

After fear, the next most important influence towards organiza- 
tion is conquest, better described as plunder. Covetousness allures 
the more virile and energetic members of the community to organize | 
for plunder, while the timid and conservative are influenced to com- 
bine primarily as a protection against attack. These twin forces, 
covetousness and conservative caution or avarice, so different in 
their natures, have worked together in every community with marvel- 
ous potency to bind men in closer union. It is true that under 
modern conditions, not one man out of a thousand has any expecta- 
tion or desire of plunder through the extension or perfection of 
governmental organization, but the financial magnates perceive that 
government may be made an instrument for securing advantages at 
home and abroad. They employ their resources and acquired in- 
fluence to set up governmental institutions to meet their needs. Nor 
should we carp at this, nor criticize the capitalists too harshly. They 
are not always the execrable tyrants and heartless leeches they are 
depicted. In any event they are the pioneers of civilization. With 
selfish motives they force their way in upon backward and unwilling 
peoples. They develop and they exploit. The history of the spread 
of civilization is but an unfolding of this process. 

I ought perhaps to include among the motive powers of political 
organization which have acted in the past certain idealistic aims such 
as religious propaganda. Scientific investigation would probably 
disclose that movements such as the Mohammedan invasions and 
the early American missions were primarily due to other causes than 
religious enthusiasm. A small number were doubtless actuated by 
such sentiments, but for the majority it was a self-deception to 
cover their real motive, which was adventure, the desire of gain or 
the plunder of their wealthy neighbors. The explanation of this 
divergence between acknowledged aim and actual practice is to be 
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sought in the evolution of moral ideas. The existence of each 
separate community has depended upon the repression within its 
confines of the deep-seated love of plunder. The result has been to 
give plunder a bad name. Consequently an appeal to plunder, even 
against the foreigner, would be contrary to the moral sense of the 
community, and would alienate the best individuals from participat- 
ing in any campaign. This situation becomes the opportunity of 
religious zealots. They play a happy part. They furnish the ban- 
ner, a noble ideal. Under its protecting folds the adventurers and 
mercenary brigands piously give themselves over to plunder. They 
joyfully acclaim and sincerely worship at the shrine of some noble 
ideal as they rush on to the sack. Practical idealists, perceiving that 
their only hope of securing recognition for their lofty projects lies 
in dealing with their fellows as they are, consecrate the banner 
before they deliver it into the hands of the horde. 

Before the outbreak of the present war, public opinion in this 
country seemed to have forgotten these facts, so important for the 
continuance of political existence. They had been lulled to sleep 
with beautiful dreams of international harmony. August 4, 1914, 
was a rude awakening. Germany’s aggressive onslaught, the old 
conquest for plunder disguised with all the modern apparatus of 
euphemistic appellation, has not deceived the nations of the world. 
Yet when they remember the broad humanity of the German idealist, 
when they consider the beautiful traits inherent in the German char- 
acter, they must needs sadly conclude that under similar conditions 
other civilized nations than Germany might repeat the same acts of 
brigandage. Japan, if strong enough, might make the American 
people tribute-bearers. The triumphant Allies might dictate their 
imperious demands to the United States. The galvanizing fear 
of foreign aggression has flashed before the eye of every thinking 
American. 

If this analysis of the present situation be true, what prospect 
do we find for the realization of a more perfect world organiza- 
tion? In the first place we are in the presence of fear, that primary 
stimulus to political organization. At this very moment this power- 
ful, all-pervading influence is driving the nations of the world into 
closer bonds of union. The first effect of this tendency to union 
will be to subject the weaker states to the stronger, as in the Middle 
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Ages, when the feudal system met the needs of the time, and the 
strong gave protection to the weak in return for loyal service. 
States of equal strength, on the other hand, must find their closer 
union in alliances in the nature of confederation. We may expect 
to see the working out of organization through both these forms. 
Small states will accept the political direction of the great in some 
such relation as has long existed between Portugal and England. 
But it will go against the grain for first-class powers to yield up a 
sufficient portion of their independent action to effect a real union. 

A good indication of the difficulties of the problem is afforded 
by the Allied group. Representatives of England, France, Russia 
and Italy are now engaged in working out the plans of a closer 
union. Any union can live and be effective only on condition that 
all the members continue to realize the necessity of maintaining 
their cooperation. But even when this necessity is understood, 
each separate question which arises in regard to the extent of the 
mutual concessions and sacrifices necessary for effective cooperation 
will still remain a political problem of the utmost delicacy. It 
seems probable that largely independent states or empires can solve 
these political problems of common action only through the medium 
of informal conferences meeting from time to time. In such con- 
ferences each independent government will have to be represented 
by one or more responsible representatives, who must be given the 
widest discretionary powers. They will constitute a group of dicta-. 
tors who will enter into “ gentlemen’s agreements ”’ with one another, 
relying upon the political wisdom of their constituent governments 
and the peoples of the nations whom they represent to observe 
these understandings with the utmost good faith. It will thus be 
seen that this union for codperative action depends upon the po- 
litical sagacity of all of- the participating nations. Probably in 
these understandings there will be a tendency toward specialization. 
Each member of the group will have its allotted special sphere, 
since it is very difficult for two competing nations to work together 
in the same field without friction. It is much simpler to have each 
nation occupy itself with certain specialized activities. The present 
war affords a good example. England furnishes in a great meas- 
ure the financial support and the naval armament, while France and 
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Italy furnish land forces, and Russia holds in reserve great potential 
bodies of men. From such a division of work or specialization we 
might expect that the confederated group would derive such su- 
perior economic advantages that all powers not confederated into 
groups would be in danger of bankrupting competition. They 
would be forced to adopt a similar course. The fear of economic 
or military subjection to foreign domination, under this political 
colossus, would supply the other separate states with the stimulus _ 
to union. 

Whether or not the end of the war will leave Europe divided 
into the Entente and the Central Power groups, it seems likely that. 
the rapid formation of codperating groups, competing among them- 
selves but reciprocally codperating against outside competition, will 
soon extend over the globe. We may expect to see the world 
divided into clusters of empires, apportioned mainly along ethno- 
graphical and politico-geographical lines of demarcation. How 
many such groups are likely to divide the sway of the world after 
peace has been restored must be at this time a matter of mere con- 
jecture. If, as seems probable, Germany cannot be crushed, the 
two existing divisions in Europe would continue. The United 
States, pursuing its somewhat indefinite and chimerical plan of 
Pan-Americanism, would form a quasi-independent group in a po- 
sition to throw its influence from one of these groups to another, 
according to what seemed its advantage. Probably China will be 
temporarily left to Japanese political domination, provided the de- 
cencies of international politeness are properly observed by the 
Mikado’s Government. The result of these adjustments would be 
to leave two antagonistic groups in Europe and two semi-detached 
groups, one in America, the other in Asia. 

If we accept this hypothesis for the sake of speculation, we shall 
have to consider two possibilities : 

(1) The Quadruple Entente and the Central Alliance may be so 
financially exhausted by the war as to find it necessary to combine 
for the protection of their economic condition against the superior 
financial situation of the United States. In that event, Japan would 
hold the middle position, and by a skilful diplomacy could throw 
her influence now to one side, now to the other, until, like England 
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at the end of the nineteenth century, the dangers of her isolation 
compelled her to join one group or the other. 

(2) The other seemingly possible solution would be for the two 
European groups to continue their bitter antagonism. In that 
event, just as the question of Alsace-Lorraine determined the polit- 
ical divisions of Europe, and just as the negro question in this 
country determined our own party divisions, the rest of the world 
would have to adjust itself to this European dualism. The United 
States would then be more likely to affiliate with the Teutonic 
group, even if it were not willing to enter into any formal union 
with it. The reason would be that our geographical isolation and 
our developing naval power would place us in a situation to offer 
to Germany the elements necessary to supplement the strength of 
her central position on the European continent. As a consequence, 
the price which Germany could afford to pay for our support would 
be higher than the Allies would think it worth while to offer. 
Great Britain’s disregard of our neutral rights, under the stress of 
belligerent need, is an earnest of the efforts which the Quadruple 
Entente, staggering under the burden of huge war-debts, may be 
expected to make to transfer part of their burdens to this country. 
One of the most effective means for us to block this attempt will 
be to threaten an alliance with Germany. The Quadruple Entente is 
not likely to press us to that point, but they will almost certainly 
influence us to combine in diplomatic cooperation with the weaker 
group. This probability of a tendency to cooperation between the 
Central Group and the United States would be balanced by a ten- 
dency on the part of Japan to draw closer to the Quadruple Group. 
At this stage of political evolution, the world would be divided into 
two very loosely formed, but sufficiently distinct, competing political 
groups. 

When this dualism has been reached and the world divided into 
two rival groups, we shall have a situation somewhat analogous to 
the internal conditions in civilized states, where we find two great 
political parties, the Conservatives and the Radicals, those that have 
and those that have not, those that wish to retain and those that 
wish to plunder, or if you prefer, let us say those that would obtain 
their rights. It is internally, as it will be in world affairs, a ques- 
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tion of adjustment between the opposing politically organized forces. 
This new arrangement need not necessarily bring about an armed 
conflict between powers, any more than it is necessary that one of 
our great political parties take up arms against the other. The 
bonds of union between the component parts of these two great 
world groups will not be well defined. They will not be the image 
of that more perfect union which we find in national affairs. The 
crude political contrivances hitherto invented would soon be split 
asunder if used to encase the Titanic movements of humanity as a 
whole. Humanitarian imagination is unequal to such a task. If 
these two great groups, as the result of rapid transformations, are 
to take shape in the near future, before statesmen have had the 
benefit of further centuries of political experience, it can only be in 
the most rudimentary and hazy form. Consequently, it would still 
be easy to detach one or another of the political microcosms which 
went to make up either of the two political macrocosms. In other 
words, each minor political entity would seek its greatest happiness 
or political good by affiliation with that group which appeared to 
hold out the greatest promise. There would be a constant tendency 
for the minor political entities to break away from either group 
whose policies and governmental system failed to command their 
loyal support. We should then find the two great groups competing 
in the forum of the world for the support of these political entities, 
just as the two great political parties formulate their policies and 
conduct propaganda to secure the support of the individual members. 
of the community,—just as the Entente group competed with the 
Triple Alliance before the war to secure the support of Italy. Ina 
condition somewhat arrested, the political evolution would thence- 
forth be very gradual, since each great group would have no enemy 
but the other to fear; and since there would be no other group with 
which to combine, the strongest motive of combination, fear, would 
be lacking. Otherwise expressed, compromise will replace combina- 
tion. If one of the groups should prove to be of marked inferiority 
to the other, lust of conquest might subject it to attack, and we should 
find the whole world incorporated in one great political union. 
This, however, would only mean the organization of an opposition 
party relying upon the support of all the disaffected elements of 
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this world state. Taught by the mistakes of its adversary, this 
party of opposition would some time find itself in such a position 
of vantage as to offer battle to its legally organized government, 
and we should have a world-wide civil war. The probable conse- 
quence would be to reestablish a world divided into two relatively 
equal camps. Except for temporary lapses, we should have that 
stable dualism which seems to lie at the summit of our present po- 
litical advance. 

These two groups would continue to bid for world support, and 
the policies of the group which best conformed to the natural laws 
of human development would prevail. As soon as the triumph of 
a policy was assured, it would be adopted by the other group also, 
and competition for influence would be transferred to the field of 
other policies, the value and consequences of which were not yet 
understood. Thus we should find all mankind divided into two 
groups for the perfection of human competition, working toward 
the end of a more perfect adjustment to natural conditions. 

When the human consciousness, taught by countless additional 
centuries of political experience, shall have evolved the most effi- 
cient organs for the administration and direction of human activity, 
further competition may well become futile, since all will recognize 
the superiority of the perfected type. To retain two independent, 
identical organs, when one could do the work, would manifestly dis- 
sipate the energy of mankind without offering any compensating 
advantage. Only the force of habit could then act to maintain a 
wasteful dualism. Rationalism, come into its own, might then be 
counted upon to brush aside the double burden and combine the two 
in one to give us at last the complete political union of mankind. 
Even after the great political groups we have been discussing have 
been perfected, their nebulous nature will render them difficult of 
perception. Inhabitants of the world in general, be they citizens 
of small states or of great, will continue on their daily life uncon- 
conscious of the great change which has intervened. 

The outlook for peace in a world thus divided between two 
hazy, amorphous groups is better than might be supposed. For the 
separate political entities we call independent states, which are now 
so prone to erratic, egotistic and anti-social impulse, will have be- 
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come firmly skewered through with world institutions to hold them 
tight from any such disastrous course. Internationalism or inter- 
national cooperation in its various forms will come to the rescue. 
Unostentatiously for decades men and governments have been ac- 
quiring experience in various forms of international cooperation 
and have organized institutions which now relate to almost every 
field of human activity. 

In the first place, we have the international unions, organized 
by the separate states, to care for the common administration of 
certain interests which cannot effectively be controlled by the inde- 
pendent and isolated action of any one of them. A good example 
is the Universal Postal Union established in 1874 at Berne. Prac- 
tically every state of the world is included in this Universal Postal 
Union. From time to time the governments of the respective 
states send delegates to a congress to revise the agreement upon 
which their cooperative action is based. In the interval between 
such meetings, the administrative organ of the Union, called the 
International Bureau, established at Berne, with perfect impar- 
tiality gives consideration to the important interests relative to the 
postal communications between the different states, and supervises 
the application of the regulations which have been agreed upon. I 
need not attempt a detailed description of the advantage which the 
inhabitants of the individual states and humanity as a whole have 
derived from the establishment of this valuable institution. Thanks 
to it we enjoy a universal rate of postage. Our letters have a right 
of transit across intervening territory upon payment of a reasonable 
tariff. We have uniformity in the color of the stamps and many 
other convenient regulations. One general convention now covers 
the relations of some forty or fifty different states, which otherwise 
might require several hundred separate treaties to effect the same 
result. Imagine the complexity of all these treaty provisions and 
the annoyance consequent upon the diversity of tariffs between some 
fifty different political divisions of the globe. Every one would 
have to have his little handy postal reference volume before he 
could think of dispatching a letter abroad. Similarly in other 
fields—telegraphs, patents, copyrights, weights and measures—this 
principle of international administration by means of the formation 
of an international union has been applied. 
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Hardly less important than international unions are the special 
conferences which are called from time to time with the purpose of 
adopting regulations to govern important matters of common con- 
cern. The maritime nations of the world,.for example, hold period- 
ical conferences to discuss and agree upon regulations in regard to 
collisions at sea and other matters of maritime law which concern 
all states which border on the sea. In some instances it is not feas- 
ible for the governments represented to enter into an international 
agreement, but the discussions themselves and whatever regulations 
are suggested by the Conference always receive the respectful con- 
sideration of the world. Even without a signed agreement or 
legislation of any kind, the voluntary observance of such suggested 
regulations on the part of experts and scientists is sometimes ef- 
fective in securing the desired uniformity of practice. It not in- 
frequently happens that in the course of time the respective states 
are prevailed upon to give this practice permanence by enacting it 
into law. 

Another important instance of these world forces working 
towards internationalism is found in national specialization. The 
peculiar aptitudes of a certain people make them leaders in a par- 
ticular field. For many years the English led in everything relat- 
ing to athletic sports. Paris sets the fashion for the world in dress. 
Germany’s military methods are followed on every hand. This 
specialization of which the above are examples is reinforced by the 
wonderful effects of subconscious imitation. The factor of na- 
tional prestige has also great influence in determining the rapidity 
and amplitude of the waves of imitation. 

A host of other forms of cooperative action and institutions 
which transcend national barriers might be mentioned, such as: (1) 
the organization of the world religions: Christianity, Buddhism, 
Islam, etc.; and (2) the methods adopted by the great international 
corporations for carrying on their business under a unified control 
even when it is divided into separate establishments in the different 
states. Practical business men do not spend their valuable efforts 
in attempts to reorganize governments, but adapt themselves to 
political arrangements as they find them. Given the problem of 
organizing their operations upon the most efficient basis, they know 
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how to secure a union of control for the purpose of eliminating 
competition, in spite of the divisions of national frontiers and the 
varieties of legislation. 

Through all these different channels the sap of the world is run- 
ning toward internationalism. By all these means the separate 
political entities of the world are bound together in a network of 
interlacing, world-wide institutions. When the ogre of war next 
essays to raise his gruesome head, he will find himself tied down 
by myriads of delicate threads, each one an organ of international- 
ism. He may break through once more and spread disaster, but 
when he sinks down in slumber, the detaining cords will be mightily 
increased in strength against his next attempt, until they are so 
numerous and so cunningly adjusted that he will find himself as 
powerless as Gulliver when he awoke among the Lilliputians. 

The subject of international codperation is new. Universities 
have only just begun to include it in their curriculum. Unless we 
are to wait until a new generation of students shall have been 
trained up, it will be necessary for public-spirited, broad-minded 
men to enter the field of investigation of these important institu- 
tions, so delightfully fresh and stimulating. These pioneers can 
help internationalism to find itself, and introduce it to the esteemed 
consideration of the world. With every increase of prestige, these 
institutions will become more effective to carry on, each in its highly 
specialized field, their efficient action, until they have taken over 
the control of a great proportion of those activities which are now 
subject to the unhampered political direction of the governments of 
the independent states. To the government of each independent 
state will still be left the necessary discretionary action to allow it 
to fulfil its high political functions; but international codperation, 
performing the function of civil-service reform among the nations, 
will reduce the former excessive independence and subjection to 
national political control to a reasonable minimum. The function- 
aries of each nation will be replaced by international bureaucrats 
better trained for their tasks. The field of international disagree- 
ment will be circumscribed and the preservation of honorable peace 
made less difficult. 

The speculations in which we have been engaging would have a 
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practical value if they could but influence reformers to turn aside 
from their present ineffectual activities to the study and elucidation 
of the fundamental questions relative to international relations. 
These must be better understood before we can expect them to be 
observed by all nations, and they must be better observed by the 
nations before we can take any great step forward. The most 
important field for this investigation is international law itself. 
International law lags behind primarily because it has received so 
little scientific consideration. What Professor Lorimer of Edin- 
burgh wrote a generation ago remains true to-day: 

“.. . What has retarded the progress of international law has 
been the smallness of the number of really efficient workmen of any 
kind who have devoted their energies continuously to this kind of 
work. There has been less consecutive thought and labor devoted 
to it than to any other branch of jurisprudence. Had the hundredth 
part of the skill and industry been brought to bear on it, that has 
been expended on the development, or even on the criticism of the 
municipal law of Rome, or on the administration, during half a 
century, of the municipal law of any single European country, the 
law of nations could not possibly have been in the condition in which 
we find it.’”’* 

What has been every man’s business has been no man’s business. 
Many writers on international law, influential as they have been, 
have lacked the necessary practical training and familiarity with 
affairs, while the statesmen entrusted with the practical direction 
of affairs have had little time to record the results of their experi- 
ence for the benefit of others. A great crusade is needed to enlist 
the support of a larger body of intelligent men in the pursuit of a 
deeper knowledge of international relations. The best soil for the 
growth of this knowledge will be afforded by a wider publicity in 
regard to the actual conduct of international affairs. The British 
Parliamentary Papers and our own Foreign Relations, together 
with Professor Moore’s Digest of International Law and Inter- 
national Arbitrations show the value of such publicity in affording 
opportunities of study. A crying need of this country is an official 

* James Lorimer: The Institutes of the Law of Nations, Edinburgh, 1883, 
vol. I, p. 60. 
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bulletin of the Government like the London Gazette or the Journal 
Officiel of France. 

Perhaps still more important than this deeply scientific study of 
the law of nations is the need of popular education to a realization 
of the existence of international law. If all citizens of Germany 
had really known the elementary truth that international law is a 
system evolved by powerful states for the effective conduct of their 
relations with one another, they would have realized the inherent 
difficulty of plucking from its violation any but bitter fruit. They 
would furthermore have clearly perceived the real nature of Bel- 
gium’s neutralization and realized that they were undermining the 
foundations of their own security in the world when they attempted 
to defy those principles upon which the security of all nations rests. 
If the American people had understood the real nature of inter- 
national law, they would have been more ready to assist the Allies 
to take action for its defence and would now be ready to resist 
England’s violation of our rights as well as Germany’s. Even in 
the case of our own municipal or national law, we have to appeal 
to experts. How then can we expect the man in the street always 
to know clearly what the law of nations is? There is no practical 
difficulty, however, in educating everyone to understand: first, that 
when the law is known it must be observed; and second, that certain 
organs of the government must be considered as the responsible 
interpreters of that law, subject to criticism of the government’s 
action freely and publicly given. If recognized authorities on inter- 
national law at home and abroad should criticize the action of any 
government, it would be for the leaders of public opinion to weigh 
as best they could the probabilities of the justness of such criticism. 
The result of such deliberation, reflected in the action of the people, 
would then influence the government to take a stand less subject to 
criticism. The widest possible governmental publicity for all inter- 
national relations would make it possible to study more effectively 
the principles and practice of international law. When public 
opinion throughout the world has been educated to hold fast to in- 
ternational law, we shall be far advanced on the right path to avoid 
disputes and to preserve peace among the nations. 

ELLERY C. STOWELL 


A UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


HE opening of the Columbia School of Business in the autumn 

of 1916 marks another milestone in university education. The 

history of the movement which has culminated in the adoption 
of this project is highly interesting. 

Less than a generation ago the only opportunities offered in 
education for business were the classes in single and double book- 
keeping, usually conducted both here and abroad under the high- 
sounding title of “ Business Institutes.” All they did was to give a 
smattering of ordinary bookkeeping with occasionally some slight 
instruction in English or a foreign language thrown in. One or 
two farsighted men already at that early period appreciated the 
need of a more systematic preparation for business life; but theirs 
were voices crying in the wilderness. It was the time when any 
kind of institutional education, except for the ministry, counted 
but little, the time when the lawyer was supposed to prepare 
himself for his work by serving an apprenticeship in a law office, 
and when the college graduate desirous of entering business life 
was at a disadvantage in the estimation of the employer as com- 
pared with the youth who had started from the bottom and who 
had enjoyed a few years of business experience. One of the 
broad-minded exceptions was Mr. Joseph Wharton of Philadel- 
phia, through whose liberality the Wharton School was created 
at the University of Pennsylvania in the early eighties. This school, 
however, had at first only a moderate success, as did the similar 
schools started from time to time by other colleges and univer- 
sities. The time was not yet ripe. When Columbia came to 
consider the problem, it preferred to devote its energies to political 
science rather than to business, and to purely University or gradu- 
ate rather than to undergraduate work. As a consequence there 
was initiated the School of Political Science, which on its peda- 
gogical side became a training school for teachers of the social 
sciences and for governmental administrators. 
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In the meantime, the economic development of the United States 
as well as of Europe led to a constant broadening of the scale 
on which business enterprises were carried on, and the demand 
for really adequate commercial training became more and more 
insistent. Toward the end of the last century the interest thus 
awakened became so strong that the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York was ready to grant an annual subvention to Columbia 
if it should be decided to develop courses of the desired charac- 
ter. The situation was canvassed by a small committee; but it 
was finally decided not to accept the overtures made by the com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce for several reasons. In the 
first place, it was felt that the demand had not yet become suffi- 
ciently great to justify the expectation of a student body satisfac- 
tory in either quantity or quality. Secondly, we were convinced 
that a successful school of the character desired would have to 
be conducted along academic lines of a modified kind, and that 
the best results could be hoped for only by securing academic 
teachers with a business experience rather than business men without 
academic experience. It was, however, at the time impossible to 
find a sufficient number of qualified instructors. Moreover, the lit- 
erature of the subject was as yet embryonic, and the proper curricu- 
lum of such a School had nowhere been thoroughly worked out. 
In the third place, it was realized that the most important considera- 
tion at the time in American educational development, and especially 
at Columbia, was to emphasize the purely scientific or graduate work 
in political science; and the Department of Economics feared lest 
there might be danger in diverting its energies from the scientific 
field to work of a technical or professional character, such as would 
be necessitated by a new School of the kind contemplated. Finally, 
the movement for the creation of commercial high schools had come 
to a head, and it was deemed wiser to ascertain how far the gap 
might be filled by the secondary schools before deciding as to what 
should be done by Columbia. For these reasons the project was 
postponed, and the entire energy of the Department of Economics 
was directed to the rounding out of the University courses in politi- 
cal science and to the improving and broadening of the tender of the 
undergraduate or college course in economics. 
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During the last fifteen years, however, an instructive develop- 
ment has occurred. Inthe first place, there was a growing recognition 
of the need for a broader and more adequate training for business. 
Chambers of Commerce and other commercial bodies both here and 
abroad began to grow more restless and more insistent in their 
demands. The old feeling of prejudice on the part of the successful 
business man toward the college graduate diminished, although he 
still maintained that the college curriculum might profitably be modi- 
fied in some respects to give a better preparation for business. This 
demand, which emanated primarily from the commercial com+ 
munity, now found expression in the new commercial schools in 
England and even more in Germany, and a rich fund of knowledge 
was being accumulated from the experience of these foreign schools. 
In the United States, moreover, it was gradually recognized that the 
commercial high schools, however excellently managed, were not 
quite adequate to solve the problem. 

In the course of time professional schools of the desired kind 
were initiated, although along widely varying lines, by several 
American universities, the most notable examples being those of New 
York University and of Harvard. In New York City the demand 
for the inception of courses of some kind at Columbia soon became 
so urgent that a modest beginning was made three or four years 
ago with a few evening courses. Owing to the high standards which 
were observed from the outset, these courses met with immediate 
success. They were conservatively increased from year to year, until 
during the past year the number of students and the character of the 
instructors became such as to justify the demand for their merger 
into a new and independent school, which should possess an identity 
of its own and which should become a regularly accredited part of 
the University. 

There were several reasons which led the Department of Eco- 
nomics now to welcome the movement to which it had been luke- 
warm a decade or two before. In the first place, the number of men 
qualified to serve as instructors in the new schools had become so 
numerous as to make it reasonably certain that the faculty could be 
filled by men of the first rank. Secondly, the literature of the subject 
had become so abundant as to make it possible to put academic teach- 
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ing in business on a par with that of the other occupations or pro- 
fessions. Thirdly, experience with various types of schools had 
become so rich as to permit of what seemed to be a sound conclu- 
sion. Finally, the University work under the Faculty of Political 
Science had become so thoroughly established that there was no 
danger to be anticipated in any diversion of energy to the new 
institution. It was felt, therefore, that we were now quite ready to 
develop the technical or professional, rather than the purely scien- 
tific, sides of instruction in Economics. 

It was for these reasons that the Department of Economics as 
well as the entire Faculty of Political Science cordially welcomed 
the project for the new School and.that the report of the special com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject met with the unanimous 
approval of the University Council and was speedily adopted by the 
Board of Trustees. 


II 


In determining upon the character of the School, the committee 
considered with some care the different types in existence. There 
are in the United States at present three chief types: (1) the Whar- 
ton School, which has a curriculum of four years parallel to that of 
the college and which is essentially an undergraduate school; (2) 
the Harvard School of Business Administration, which has a two- 
years’ curriculum of a frankly graduate character; and (3) the 
Amos Tuck School at Dartmouth, which admits students at the end 
of the junior year and carries them through a two-years course. No 
one of these types approved itself to the committee. 

The Wharton School plan seemed to be open to criticism from 
several points of view. As a purely undergraduate school it neces- 
sarily becomes a rival to the college and to the extent that it succeeds, 
it is likely to weaken the college. In the second place, it begins 
professional or technical work at too early a period, whereas the 
whole tendency of recent development in the United States is to rele- 
gate the professional or technical education to a somewhat later 
stage. The change that has been going on during the last few 
years in the Engineering Schools and other Schools of Applied Sci- 
ence affords ample evidence of this tendency. What is needed in 
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this country is a broad foundation for the technical or professional 
class, and the School of Business needs as broad a foundation as we 
are coming to demand for other professional schools. Thirdly, a 
purely undergraduate school of business excludes the possibility of 
any pronounced extension of the graduate or research courses, which 
are coming to be as important in applied economics as they are in 
pure economics. A four-years’ undergraduate curriculum in busi- 
ness courses virtually exhausts the subject and leaves practically 
nothing for the research student. It was largely for these reasons 
that the Wharton School type was discarded as a model. 

On the other hand the Harvard type seemed to be open to criti- 
cism for opposite reasons. In the first place, the requirement of a 
college degree for entrance renders such a school impotent to serve 
the public which is clamoring for admission in large centers like 
New York. Comparatively few men who intend to go into business 
can afford, whether from the material or from any other point of view, 
to wait until they are twenty-four or twenty-five years of age before 
entering upon a practical business career. And it is questionable 
whether even a few captains of industry will be recruited from this 
class. A purely graduate school which can never expect more than 
a handful of students is thus abandoning its opportunity to serve the 
public in the largest measure. In the second place, not only must 
such a school from the very nature of the case be numerically insig- 
nificant, but it seems to be based upon an erroneous pedagogical 
principle. It is now rather widely recognized that the movement 
inaugurated by President Eliot a generation ago went too far for 
the best interests of American education. In attempting to con- 
vert the American college into a university, he ignored the fact 
that the principles of academic freedom—freedom of the student as 
well as freedom of the teacher—are applicable in full measure only 
to a real university doing advanced or research work. Moreover, 
although by pulling up, as he thought, the American college, to a 
higher or university level, he advanced the age of graduation to 
about twenty-two, he at the same time made the attainment of the 
college degree a prerequisite to professional or research work. The 
college thus came to occupy the contradictory position of a uni- 
versity and of something less than a university. The consequences 
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soon disclosed themselves. As soon as the demands of the public 
for a better medical and legal preparation became imperious, the 
complications began; for the medical school course was gradually 
lengthened to five years, and the law school course to three years, 
with a possibility of soon becoming four years. To make, as was 
now done, entrance to the professional schools conditional upon a 
college degree therefore meant that the young lawyer could not begin 
his life’s work before the age of twenty-five or twenty-six and the 
young doctor before the age of twenty-seven or twenty-eight. 

This is an intolerable situation, which exists nowhere else in the 
civilized world and which it is out of the question to think will per- 
manently continue in the United States. The first step away from 
this difficulty was taken by Columbia some twenty years ago when 
it introduced the so-called combined course into the professional 
schools, permitting the saving of at least one year. This com- 
bined-course idea rapidly spread throughout the country and is 
now adopted by most of the leading universities, barring a few 
conservative institutions in the East. A slight modification of 
this system was later introduced at Columbia in the Schools of Engi- 
neering, Mining, and Chemistry, which were put upon a basis of 
advanced standing requiring three years of college work for en- 
trance, thus making possible a combined course of six years from 
entrance into the college up to the acquirement of the professional 
degree. Even this, however, was gradually found to be inadequate; 
and before long not only the School of Medicine but the School of 
Architecture, and the School of Journalism opened professional 
courses to students who had completed two years of college work. 

By many it was recognized that here is the proper dividing line 
between the ordinary cultural and preparatory courses on the one 
hand, and the technical or professional courses on the other. To 
those who hold to this opinion, it seems entirely probable that sooner 
or later the combined or Columbia plan, which has now spread 
throughout the country, will be replaced by the newer or still more 
distinctive Columbia plan, which is in harmony not only with the 
educational practice of the rest of the world, but with sound educa- 
tional theory. The Harvard School of Business Administration, 
therefore, appeared to the committee to embody the same erroneous 
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principle which had been applied to the law and medical schools. The 
country has broken away from the Harvard plan in legal and medi- 
cal education. It seems unlikely that it will follow Harvard in the 
new form of business education. At all events, the system seemed to 
be quite inapplicable to conditions at Columbia. 

The third type of business school is represented by the Amos 
Tuck School, which does, indeed, accept the principle of a dividing 
line below the close of the college curriculum. The Amos Tuck 
School, however, has turned out to be distinctly restricted in scope 
and attracts few students outside of Dartmouth itself. What 
it does is to provide an alternate year for Dartmouth seniors, with an 
opportunity of proceeding for an additional year. It does not suc- 
ceed in drawing from other colleges students who have completed 
three years of college work. Moreover, it suffers from the same 
defect as the Harvard School in that it offers an inadequate curricu- 
lum of only two years in length. 

Since therefore none of the existing types seemed to be either 
suitable to Columbia conditions or in harmony with sound peda- 
gogical principles, it was decided to put the dividing line between col- 
lege and professional work at the end of the second year, largely for 
the reasons mentioned above. Students will therefore be admitted to 
the Columbia School who have completed two years of college work 
or its equivalent, and the School of Business will be put on the same 
basis as the Medical School, the School of Architecture, and the 
School of Journalism. This arrangement makes possible the attain- 
ment of several results. In the first place, every student who enters 
the Business School as a candidate for a degree will be sure of 
having pursued those general cultural and disciplinary college courses 
which are considered obligatory upon every cultivated man in Europe 
as in America. In the second place, on this broad basis there will be 
erected a carefully devised professional or technical curriculum 
after the completion of which the graduate can enter upon his busi- 
ness career at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three,—about the 
ordinary age abroad. In the third place, the three-year course, which 
is midway between the exaggerated four-year Wharton course and 
the inadequate two-year Harvard and Amos Tuck courses, will 
permit a comprehensive and well-rounded sequence of studies. The 
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type of school finally adopted thus seems to combine a maximum 
of advantages with a minimum of defects. It will moreover enable 
the School to serve much more varied classes of students than can be 
found in any other type. 

Among these classes are, first, students who have spent two 
years in Columbia College or in some other college of equivalent 
rank and who are candidates for a degree. It is expected that not 
a few college students, both at Columbia and elsewhere, who have 
decided by the end of the second year to pursue a distinctively busi- 
ness career, will enter the new School and thus secure a better 
_ preparation for their life work than if they were to continue in a 
more or less desultory fashion through the remainder of their 
college career. 

In the second place, the School will afford abundant oppor- 
tunity in its upper reaches for graduate students who desire to 
prepare themselves for the teaching profession or who are inclined 
to devote time to purely research courses. Such students will be 
able to combine a more technical or professional course in the 
School of Business with graduate courses given in the School of 
Political Science, and there will therefore be offered for the first 
time in the United States a unique combination of pure and of ap- 
plied science, or of theoretical and of practical economics, which will 
doubtless turn out to be fruitful of results. 

In the third place, the School will afford an opportunity to 
graduates of high schools, who for some reason do not desire to 
go to college, to take courses in the Department of Extension Teach- 
ing at Columbia, in either day or evening courses, and to complete 
work equivalent to that offered by Columbia College in its first 
two years. 

In the fourth place, there are in New York City many men and 
some women actively engaged in business who are eager to learn 
more about the real foundation of their business life. Students of 
this character, if over twenty-one years of age, who have shown 
their qualifications to undertake certain courses may be admitted 
as special students in particular subjects, but will, of course, not be 
candidates for a degree. 

It is therefore believed that the type of school finally adopted is 
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the one which will minister most successfully to the needs of the 
New York public, and which will, at the same time, provide on the 
broadest possible basis a curriculum which will attract students 
from all parts of the country. 


III 


Before we proceed to discuss the curriculum a word must be 
said about the name of the new institution. Most of the existing 
institutions are called Schools of Commerce or of Commercial 
Science. Such an appellation seemed, however, unsatisfactory. For 
in the first place what is taught-in such a school is not primarily 
science at all, but art; or even if the purely scientific problems may 
be taken up in the later years of the School, the earlier years must 
naturally devote themselves primarily to the practical applications. 
But, more important than this, the term commerce seems to be ill- 
chosen. There are many problems of business management which 
have only a slight relation to commerce as such; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States has told us in a leading decision that 
insurance is not commerce at all. As in every School of this kind 
the problems connected with insurance must occupy a prominent 
place, it seems objectionable to apply a generic name in connection 
with a particular division to which the generic name is, as we are 
instructed, wholly inapplicable. On the other hand, some schools 
call themselves Schools of Business Administration. This title, 
however, is equally open to criticism. If we object to the term 
commercial science on the ground that a great part of the work 
is not science at all, we can equally object to the term business 
administration on the ground that a great part of the work far tran- 
scends purely administrative problems. What such a School has to 
deal with is the principles underlying business practice, as well as 
the best method of putting those principles into operation. It is 
partly science and partly administration; it is more than science and 
more than administration. Since, therefore, the real object of such 
a School is to deal with business problems in their varied and com- 
prehensive aspects, it seemed wise to take the simple and obvious 
name of School of Business. In the Law School we study law; in 
the Medical School we study medicine; in the School of Archi- 
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tecture we study architecture; in the School of Engineering we 
study engineering; and consequently the obvious place in which to 
study business is the School of Business. The name is simple, in- 
clusive, and comprehensive. 

When we come to discuss the curriculum of the new School, 
several points are to be noted. In the first place, an attempt is made 
to steer between the rigid and fixed curriculum found in some of 
the American professional schools and the very elastic schemes that 
are found in the ordinary university courses here and abroad. It 
was attempted to strike a happy medium by requiring in the first 
year from all candidates for a degree a certain number of courses 
aggregating one-half or two-thirds of the whole. Every student 
who intends to go into business should know something about gen- 
eral economics, accounting, finance and business organization, and 
should also have a command of some of the foreign languages. 
When, however, the foundation has been laid in this way, students 
are allowed a free choice, subject to the condition, however, that 
their course be approved by the Director. The Director of the 
School is presumed to have a personal acquaintance with each of the 
students, and to be able in person or through delegation to give to 
each proper advice. Students who desire to have a general busi- 
ness course will find such a curriculum mapped out for them. 
Others who may prefer to specialize will find a sequence of courses 
in a variety of subjects: accounting, banking, finance, transporta- 
tion, commerce and trade, business organization and management, 
manufactures, advertising and salesmanship, and the like. At the 
end of the second year, the degree of Bachelor of Science will be 
awarded so that those who do not care to defer their entrance into 
a practical business career may start in at the age of the ordinary 
college graduate. It is expected, however, that a large proportion 
of the students will continue for a third year, at the end of which 
the Master’s degree will be conferred. 

This third year, it is hoped, will be the most valuable, as it will 
be the most unique, year in the School. It will correspond approxi- 
mately to the clinical year which is now being added to our best 
medical schools. It goes without saying that in the City of New 
York, the centre of American wealth, the business problems are on 
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a particularly gigantic scale and of a specially intricate character. 
It is proposed to make the courses in this third year not alone re- 
search courses in the more refined and difficult principles under- 
lying business practice, but also practical courses where each stu- 
dent will have an opportunity of intimate personal contact with 
business life. Arrangements have already been made with the 
National City Bank whereby a certain number of students will be 
afforded an opportunity to prepare themselves for the service of 
the Bank in foreign fields. It is proposed to broaden and general- 
ize these opportunities so that ultimately every student will be en- 
abled and expected to do some field work in that particular depart- 
ment of business life in which he is especially interested. In al- 
most every phase of “big business” in New York today the need 
is experienced for more expert and thorough training; and it is 
hoped in the advanced courses of the School to bring about a close 
cooperation between the corps of instructors on the one hand and 
the business community on the other. It is here that the School 
of Business will find an unexampled opportunity and perform an 
unexampled service. Just as the finest medical schools can exist 
only where. there are the greatest hospitals, that is, in the large 
centres of population, so the most successful schools of business in 
the future may be expected to be found in the great centres of 
business life. 

In order to accomplish these results and to realize the expecta- 
tions which have been formed, it goes without saying that the new 
School of Business must be put on the highest possible standard of 
educational efficiency. So far as the students are concerned, this 
result has been guaranteed by the determination to make the scho- 
lastic standard as high as it is in the other departments of Columbia. 
We are fortunate in having in Dr. Egbert, as Director of the School, 
a man who is not only one of the great administrators in the country, 
but who has shown in both the Summer Session and the Extension 
work his adherence to these high standards. The continually grow- 
ing reputation of those phases of the work to which Dr. Egbert has 
hitherto addressed himself are the surest guarantee of success in this 
new field. 

High standards, however, depend not only upon the student 
body, but upon the corps of instructors. In order to avoid the 
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difficulty which has unfortunately been experienced by so many 
American institutions, it is proposed that a professor must have one 
at least of two qualifications. If he is recruited from the academic 
ranks, he must possess the degree of Ph.D., to show that he has at- 
tained the highest academic honors, together with a reasonable busi- 
ness experience or an acquaintance with actual business problems. 
If, on the other hand, he is selected from the ranks of those who 
have devoted themselves primarily to business, he must not only 
have written a book which is an acknowledged authority in its field, 
but must give evidence of ability successfully to present the subject 
to the professional student. Although the corps of instructors is 
by no means entirely complete, it will be found that the selection 
has in every case been in accordance with the above considerations. 
The numerous additions to the teaching staff which are being planned 
for in the near future are confidently expected to conform to the 
same high principles. 

Thus from every point of view, we feel that the problem has 
been carefully considered and solved with a reasonable hope of suc- 
cess. In the character of the student body, in the selection of the 
present and future teaching force, in the rounded sequence of 
courses, in the judicious union of practical and research work, in 
the rich possibilities of cooperation with the other departments of 
the University and the business life of the community, and last but 
not least, in the tried administrative experience of the Director, we 
have reason to believe that we possess a unique combination of fac- 
tors which cannot fail to put the Columbia School of Business in 
the front rank of similar institutions here and abroad. 

Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN 


AMERICAN APPRECIATION OF ARCHITECTURE 


T is interesting to note the ever-increasing appreciation of archi- 
tecture and all the arts which go with it as evidenced in the 
response given by the artists in the exhibitions where these things 
are shown year after year, and the persistent tendencies in design 
and expression toward a higher type of art. The Architectural 
League Exhibition appears to be the most popular one of the year, 
if we count admission as a guide. It shows architecture as repre- 
sented by drawings, photographs and small-scale models; and these 
expressions are amplified by sculpture in full size, by decorative 
designs and objects, as well as by charming representations of land- 
scape gardening and treatment of grounds. 

In the beginning, over a generation ago, there were drawings of 
buildings in all known mediums arranged with little success as to 
the general appearance of the room and with few decorative draw- 
ings and sculptures. The best that was done was there to see; and we 
were pleased and flattered, if not entirely satisfied. The public press 
always has been interested in these exhibitions, giving columns to 
critical articles, praising some work, gently disparaging others, but 
proving always that the public wanted to know. 

The arrangement of the exhibitions has changed for the better 
by suppressing large drawings of not too handsome buildings and 
putting in more sculpture and design, color and texture, and even 
flowers, until this year’s exhibition blossomed out into a veritable 
garden with a nice electric moon, a really beautiful indigo-blue 
moonlit sky, and stars sprinkling the water pools over with specks of 
twinkling light. Everyone admired, enjoyed and praised it. The 
serious part of the show was taken up after the first impression of 
beauty aroused the sympathy of the beholder. And here is what 
there was to see: a charming formal garden with clipped hedges 
and pools with lazy gold fish flicking the shadowy water, sparkling 
rows of natural flowers, dainty fountains in marble and bronze, 
sculpture gay and dancing, bas-reliefs grave, solemn and mysterious, 
paintings for walls and mantels, decorative colorful things for use 
: 253 
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and beauty,—ali these things to embellish and fit into the architec- 
ture conventionally represented on the wall in drawings and photog- 
raphy. The people looked at all and admired, and they visualized the 
architecture better by having the other beautiful things about them. 
They entered into the spirit of the thing, and felt the atmosphere of 
the ensemble which framed the architecture. 

The public demand for novelty, which formerly called forth the 
unusual and even grotesque, but not the beautiful, now seems to 
show itself in desire for the beautiful, whether for the gay and 
lightsome, the classic, the delicate line, the plain surface with the 
highly ornamental spot, the joyous of the time of Watteau, or the 
delicacy of the Colonial. Our demand is not born of a deep yearn- 
ing for strong expression; it is genuine, but not deep. It may be 
partly a following of fashion, which has seemed inseparable from 
devotion to a style. Fashions swing back and forth from one ex- 
treme to the other, influencing taste in art to a noticeable degree. 
After lightness and grace are carried to prettiness, comes gradually 
a desire for strength and dignity; and then again the graceful is in 
the ascendant after a period in which the style popularly known as 
1830, the art of Davouid and the heavy Roman, has run its race. 
We now admire and appreciate the graceful lightness of the Eng- 
lish Rénaissance style, such as that of the brothers Adam. How 
long shall we be charmed by the delicate beauty of this rather 
anaemic expression of the classic? Having had every good period 
before us and knowing the characteristics of all the historic styles, 
we may be preparing for something with ourselves more vitally 
expressed therein than we now see; and owing to our real apprecia- 
tion of beauty in the historic things we may produce something of 
both beauty and character. 

Some years ago much was written concerning the Battle of the 
Styles in Architecture. The champions of Gothic were as appreci- 
ative of the romantic architecture as they were derisive of the cut 
and dried classic, while the academic camp was equally hostile to 
the conception that such a serious human triumph as a building 
could have dignity or beauty without absolute symmetry and without 
details which had the approval of the three great periods of art, Greek, 
Roman and Renaissance. The public was wishing for a modern 
style which should have novelty and freshness, but which would not 
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go out of fashion; and the artists were trying to discover such a 
style, as is attested by many of the sad examples which have yet 
survived our zeal in tearing down and building greater. The ex- 
perimental process was of great service to art in that it exemplified 
the fallacy of the theory of abrand new style and convinced the public 
that what it really yearned for was beauty; for when beautiful 
things were done, the public responded with such enthusiasm that 
undue praise was bestowed on only pretty good things because they 
were so welcome. Freshness and novelty were there because beauty 
was again incarnated in the useful and necessary equipment for 
enjoying life. Reversion to old types of beauty, regardless of 
whether these were Gothic or classic, brought about a complete 
understanding between the public and the artists. While direct 
copies of beautiful things were received at first, individual impro- 
visations followed from facility and knowledge in the historic styles ; 
and personality colored the styles, even though the styles them- 
selves remained true to type in virtue and in strength. Since repeti- 
tion of even the most beautiful expression in time destroys its charm, 
copying too faithfully and often the standard examples aroused a 
desire for freshness; and so came those slight individual touches 
which are now given to old models. This is in the line of progress 
as it should be. We are climbers, true not only to type, but to our 
destiny; and, spurning the rung we have passed, we now find our- 
selves pretty well along. 

It is gratifying to see the numerous publications which are 
supported in giving news on architecture, decoration and garden- 
ing. Even our daily papers are featuring dwelling-house design 
by instituting competitions and publishing plans. Popular journals 
have special departments for decoration and furnishing. These we 
also find in the old files of a generation ago; but no one to-day thinks 
of writing how to make an easy chair out of a barrel, or a wash- 
stand by covering a packing case with chintz. We now wish real 
furniture copied from historic examples and in beautiful woods. 
We have passed the phase of admiring such “ Mission” furniture 
as was made when solidity and honesty were its only virtue. There 
is a certain subtlety in the plain things as the Spanish did them, 
and this quality we find essential; but our furniture-makers having 
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just missed it in the commercial product, the insistent demand for 
beauty has put the mission furniture into the bargain-sale class. 
This reveals an appreciation of beauty by the public not ex- 
perienced since the dark ages of the early fifties in America. Pro- 
fessor Mather says we have but two living arts in America, two 
only which reflect accurately and vitally the ideals of the day,— 
architecture and the stage; and whoever challenges this theory must 
find in our painting and sculpture something which distinguishes 
it in essence from the collections in foreign galleries. In ideals, 
purpose, conception and workmanship, there is a great difference; 
_but the underlying principles of composition and expression are 
the same. In architecture, on fhe contrary, we run to the vertical 
in mass while attempting to express the horizontal in detail. We 
have enormous size with multiplicity of small units of uniform 
dimension. What seem engineering impossibilities we construct 
easily to meet the requirements of commercial necessity. We give 
the poor man all the necessities and some of the luxuries of the 
rich man in pretty wooden houses. Such things as these give archi- 
tecture a bent which may even make it a living art, expressive of 
ourselves. If one were to walk through the Luxembourg, in which, 
let us suppose, an American loan collection was exhibited tempo- 
rarily, he would have no shock from lack of harmony; but if he 
should go out from there to see a row of skyscrapers on the Boule- 
vard St. Germain, and go to a typical Broadway play, “ Potash and 
Perlmutter” for example, in the Odéon, the reaction would con- 
vince him that Professor Mather’s theory is sound. The distinction 
does not imply that our achievements on the stage are in a class with 
architecture from the point of view of fine art, nor that our archi- 
tecture is superior as art to our painting and sculpture, which com- 
pare favorably with that of any part of the world to-day. It is 
meant to say that the stage reflects American life more truly and 
vividly than they, and that our architecture is made for those who 
live and work in it and own it. That they have the first word as 
to what it shall be fortunately brings it into line with what people 
are seeking; and thus they are unconsciously moulding it to reflect 
the characteristics of the times. Works of painting and sculpture 
are the children of the artist’s conception, admired and acquired by 
the public as beautiful creations, finished, detached, even abstract, 
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and based upon deep knowledge of the best in the history of art. 
These qualities make for lofty sentiment and beautiful execution; 
but they are not necessarily related to our national characteristics. 
Since architecture is of to-day and of the people, and what the 
people want will, in the long run, be built, we should rejoice that 
our buildings are more beautiful as a whole than ever before. 

Another thing we should consider fortunate is the widespread 
custom of owning one’s home as compared with the renting by 
modest householders in other countries; for while this condition is 
likely to lead to a straining for effect by the individual, it is edu- 
cating a generation who really improve the architecture of the home. 
If one wishes proof of this, our suburbs offer interesting and con- 
vincing examples of artistic homes of the modest type which were 
absolutely unobtainable ten years ago. 

That criticism of architecture has no well-recognized position 
in any except journals devoted to that subject would seem to indi- 
cate that there is not a lively enough interest in it by the public to 
warrant its publication. This may be because the subject has not 
found champions who make constructive criticism attractive to read. 
It would be pleasant to have the good architecture lovingly studied and 
made the subject of daily notices such as one sees in criticisms of 
painting, sculpture and music. It seems fair to assume that in our 
appreciation of any art the obvious which is first grasped is not 
necessarily the elemental and fundamental principle; and we may 
properly ask whether we are yet sensitive to the big qualities in 
architecture. Do we see far beyond the beauty of detail to the 
big expression of mass and arrangement? The charm of beauty 
makes lovely to us the art of other times, teaching fine discrimina- 
tion and critical appreciation. We can write intelligent works on 
the art of the Renaissance; we know the finest distinction of the 
styles; we are coming on very well; but how long must we wait 
before we find the beauty in the things we do and make, as we find 
it in the clocks, furniture, warming-pans, and fire-shovels of our 
great-great-grand fathers? 

Colonials had good taste inherited and imported directly from 
England, which got its classic inspiration first from France, then 
from Italy, as France had done generations before. All fine classic 
derivatives go back to Italy by some traceable route, each expressing 
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the ideals of the age and country in which it first appeared; and it 
seems more than likely that the same process will be repeated in 
America. The drift here is naturally toward classic, as is seen 
in our Colonial and Georgian and the French Renaissance expres- 
sion. It may be that our climate, the clear sky, the brilliant sun- 
light, have that gentle, inviting quality which makes us welcome the 
gay out-of-doors with piazzas and pergolas, with the light and 
joyous in the architecture of Italy rather than the grim humor of 
the Gothic. If France, to plant the classic where her unjoyous 
Gothic was indigenous, had to import Italian architecture and then 
on that base developed her wondrous Renaissance, perhaps we too, 
by our admiration for the style which was her prototype, coupled 
with our study in Italy at the same fountain-head, may eventually 
find ourselves doing the same thing. It looks reasonable, when 
we think of the similar conditions; only of course the French were 
great architects and artists, and since we are not, it may take 
much longer. They did not, however, rush at things to get them 
done, as we do; and so, after all, in this age of propulsion by 
explosive engines, and high efficiency in obtaining the ultimate from 
the exertions of those who do things for us, we may fairly hope to 
develop’ our own expression. 

Is this view too optimistic? The best quality in art, as the best 
in life, is the joyous and beautiful. As life and art go hand in hand 
down the smiling valley of time to come, scattering flowers of beauty 
in the path, let us follow with eager devotion, that we may see and 
feel all that groping mortal may understand. 

WILLIAM A. BorineG 


SCIENCE -CULTURE, AND DUTY* 


T is my privilege and highly prized honor to speak to you this 
evening on science, culture, and human duty, and on certain 
relations that are mutual among them. These subjects are old, yet 
always new. Many voices and pens of many ages have dealt with 
them without reaching the limits of their interpretation and analysis, 
while, moreover, the intellectual accomplishment of a people evolves 
with the changes of time and circumstance. Yet the true wisdom of 
one age is not lost when another epoch claims the stage of time. 
The old lives in the new, the ancient in the modern; the great funda- 
mental facts and principles remain even though their description 
must be given in new terms. And always their contemplation yields 
a meed of profit. 


I 


Never before has it been so necessary for men to exercise their 
highest powers of judgment regarding the things that are most 
worth while in thought and life. We do not need the perspective 
of posterity to realize that the present is a critical period in the 
evolution of all humanity. It is not only the world of political 
affairs that has been rudely awakened from a dream-like state of 
complacency, not untroubled, it is true, by more or less insistent 
elements of discord, but one that has been pervaded by a feeling 
that in general all was well with human progress. All men of all 
nations have been aroused by the world-wide struggle and clash of 
armies that are battling because their actuating ideals and principles 
are irreconcilably in opposition. Of necessity, the events of recent 
months have forced us to reconsider some of the largest factors 
in life, and to re-estimate values in many, even if not in all depart- 
ments of individual, national and international conscience and con- 
duct. To some degree, we may now see, we have been forgetful of 
the admonition that Horace stated so well in his classic ode, to the 

* Delivered as an oration before the Philadelphia Association of Phi Beta 
Kappa, December 4, 1915. 
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effect that a well-endowed mind hopes in adversity, but guards 
against disaster in prosperity. We have lost sight of the fact that 
a people, like an athlete, may lose vigor through the disuse of the 
rugged virtues that are gained through exercise and struggle. 

Therefore on such an occasion as this it seems fitting to pre- 
sent some estimate of the values of science, culture, and duty,—an 
estimate which, because it is that of a single individual, must be im- 
perfect and incomplete, even though it may possess the consistency 
of one person’s views. ‘The fields under consideration are vast, 
abstract, and their discussion must run in general terms for the 
most part. Nevertheless the present thesis is a simple one. Deep 
down below the trivialities of every-day events that are so proxi- 
mate as to engage the attention there are basic principles, which it 
is the task of science and culture alike to discover, to formulate and 
to use; a successful human life may be lived by opportunism, but 
when it is guided by knowledge and appreciation of the funda- 
mental rules, its effectiveness is multiplied a thousand fold. Sci- 
ence and culture are frequently regarded as diverse, because they 
are unlike in content, and, more often in the case of the latter, they 
are supposed to have no immediate bearing upon practical affairs. 
The contrary is true; in methods and results they are identical, 
while in addition, directly and in many ways, they are concerned with 
human duty, for this, defined in the most general terms, consists 
in the recognized obligation to use the products of intellectual 
growth for the direct benefit of the individual, of the nation, and of 
mankind. In brief, then, my contention is that the spirit of culture 
and the spirit of science are the same; fine and strong though they 
are, they die unless they are transmuted into the inspiration of 
thought and life. 

The arts, letters, and sciences to-day are so greatly developed 
and so diversified that it is difficult to recognize in them the 
indications of their common descent from the same or similar 
primitive beginnings. Each possesses a rich heritage bestowed by 
the thoughts and efforts of many generations of scholars. In addi- 
tion to gifts from recorded donors, there are other treastires whose 
contributors are unknown and must remain forever unknown. We 
who belong to the so-called western civilization must not regard our 
own intellectual achievements as the only ones that deserve the 
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titles of culture or science; for the comparative student points out 
that an evolution in both these departments is discoverable else- 
where, while it is almost a truism that in certain of the arts earlier 
peoples attained a point of development that has remained un- 
equalled in later times. Our discussion will be restricted to the 
more familiar elements of western culture with the explicit under- 
standing that this is not the exclusive fund of learning, though it is 
representative of what has been produced by other peoples. 

In times past, one and then another of the three divisions speci- 
fied—the arts, letters, and science—has enjoyed its hegemony over 
the intellectual world; of recent years the last has grown most 
rapidly in substance and in form, but without overshadowing or 
altering that which is best in the others. No one would venture to 
accord them relative grades of merit, any more than literary excel- 
lence could be ranked above or below sculpture, or physics and 
anthropology could be estimated in terms of percentage worth. If 
we begin with science, it is because that field may be the less familiar 
to those who have been trained especially in the humanities. 


Il 


Science is classified knowledge, and the chief characteristic of 
its history is progressive organization. Even at the dawn of the 
human era, if we are justified in portraying the situation from what 
we may learn through the study of our contemporary ancestors 
among savages, men possessed something in the way of informa- 
tion; they had need to observe the things and the ways of nature 
and to act on the basis of their crude knowledge, for enemies sur- 
rounded them, their food was to be acquired, and shelter from the 
elements had to be found. Their very existence demanded that full 
account should be taken of the varied circumstances of their lives. 
Impelled by a psychological power that their primitive consciousness 
failed to define in explicit terms, they correlated their observations 
and endeavored to bring them into some sort of harmony. As the 
acorn is not the oak, but surely possesses the potentialities of its 
later product, so were these small beginnings only the germs from 
which have grown the rich, varied and full departments of knowl- 
edge called the sciences. As time went on, the fund of human 
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information increased, and its analysis continued through the em- 
ployment of what is called scientific method, although this is noth- 
ing more than the common-sense process of observing, verifying, 
classifying, and formulating. Aristotle stands out as one of the 
earliest men of science, partly because of his great intellectual 
stature, and partly because it was possible in his time for knowledge 
to be embodied in writings. We shall never know how many like 
him have lived in antiquity, whose intellects may have been as 
great, but whose work has been lost through the lack of its literary 
expression. 

Down through the so-called “middle ages” progress was slow, 
because few men were sufficiently withdrawn from the affairs of 
war, of the market place and commerce, to observe the phenomena 
of nature closely, to reflect upon their findings, and to summarize 
them in the formularies of natural law. The primary task of veri- 
fying facts was not always discharged faithfully ; the false was inter- 
mingled with the true. When the belief in the philosopher’s stone 
by which baser metals could be transformed into gold was accorded 
the same value as the real facts of chemical reaction, there was 
alchemy, but not the science of chemistry. At the time when the 
stars and their courses were regarded as factors of human life, 
astronomy could not come into full being, as since it has owing to 
the segregation of true from fanciful ideas about the heavenly 
bodies. The biology of the middle ages was a curious mixture of 
weird travellers’ tales and descriptions of loving creatures seem- 
ingly borrowed from ancient myth or the realm of dreams, inter- 
mingled with real and verifiable observations upon animals and 
plants. : 

The state of knowledge to-day, however, is vastly different and 
it has been attained partly by discoveries of new facts, which have 
been many and great, and partly by the better organization of 
knowledge through the employment of scientific method. This, to 
repeat, involves the acquisition of observations, their verification 
again and again by experiment where this is possible, their classi- 
fication, and subsequently the formulation of those stimmarizing 
statements that we call scientific principles. It is the procedure 
above all that has counted, whether this is formally denominated 
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the inductive-deductive method or simply, “testing, guessing, and 
testing and guessing again”? until the desired simple statement 
is produced which embraces a wide array of fact and subsidiary 
generalization. A law of nature, as Karl Pearson puts it, is so 
much conceptual shorthand in its brevity and symbolic value. 

So from the amorphous mass of medieval information, not much 
less differentiated than the so-called natural philosophy of a cen- 
tury or two ago, have grown the distinct sciences with their several 
laws, great in their simplicity. Gravitation in physics, the periodic 
law of the elements in chemistry, and evolution in the biological 
sciences will occur to everyone as examples that illustrate both the 
simplicity and the broad scope of basic scientific principles. 

But, one may ask, What are the ultimate aims of science? What 
has been the use of all its efforts, and what advantages have been 
gained? These questions may be answered in several ways. First, 
perhaps, we might recall the aid which is rendered by the results in 
one subject to the workers in another. The student of molecules and 
the student of material combinations find themselves joint workers 
in the condominium of physical chemistry. The principles of evo- 
lution have demonstrated their utility far beyond biology, in which 
they were first clearly defined; to-day psychology, that used to be 
formal and a priori, has become historic in several senses; and the 
sociologist no longer treats his phenomena as though they were 
unique and unprecedented, but interprets civilization in terms of 
savagery, and all human associations as genetically connected with 
more primitive antecedents such as may be found among lower 
organisms. Thus, the results as well as the technique of one sub- 
ject prove immediately useful to another for the discovery of new 
truth. 

More directly, however, the question as to the use of science is 
answered simply by calling attention to the incalculable benefits ac- 
cruing through the application of knowledge about nature. Pasteur 
is a chemist by training, a pure scientist, who is induced to study 
the yeasts that are needed in making fermented beverages; and the 
germinal causes of disease come to be known, their lives are under- 
stood, and preventive measures are discovered. No one could esti- 
mate in figures the hosts of men now living who owe their exist- 
ence to the practical application of science in this field. No one 
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would venture to evaluate the interests served by the Panama Canal, 
which has been constructed solely because certain scientific facts 
and principles have been employed for the prevention of tropical 
diseases. Galvani and the frog-muscle, like Franklin and his kite, 
seem remote from the achievements and services of electrical engi- 
neering; but without those pioneers the rest would not have fol- 
lowed as it has. These are but illustrations among many others— 
engineering in all of its branches, intensive agriculture, conserva- 
tion, eugenics—that serve to show how science has produced the 
good as well as the true. And it is not to be supposed that in prac- 
tical application its methods and aims are changed. It is customary 
to distinguish somewhat sharply between pure science and applied 
science, but there are no real reasons for such a distinction. The 
technical man and he who cares not at all for practical affairs em- 
ploy the same method; both assemble the data, test and guess and 
generalize until the true and effective result is obtained. 

Finally, in the work of science, there is an element that too 
often escapes recognition. It is the quality that well deserves to 
be called aesthetic. Surely the great principles of nature’s law and 
order are so simple, so comprehensive and so exact, that they satisfy 
a kind of artistic sense, like everything which possesses intrinsic 
worth. Many a man of science has failed to receive his due in the 
way of recognition, who nevertheless is content because he is more 
than repaid by the beauty and value of his discoveries and concep- 
tions. Even Haeckel, whom the world delights to call the arch- 
materialist, devotes many pages to the thrill of cosmic emotion 
aroused by the contemplation of nature and its ways. In summary, 
then, the sciences in all their forms serve mankind by discovering 
the true in their respective fields, by rendering this good whenever 
a human utility can be served through the application of pure knowl- 
edge, and by revealing the innate beauty of a cosmos whose con- 
stitution and working, even though they are imperfectly known 
as yet, satisfy the aesthetic sense of worth and symmetry. 


III 


From science to culture, the transition is direct, because the 
essential features of the latter are just those which have been de- 
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fined in the case of the former. There are many definitions of 
culture because it has numerous aspects, which will be viewed from 
diverse angles by different people; but there is a common element 
in them all: it is the appreciation of intrinsic worth, estimated in 
terms of the true, the good, and the beautiful. In order to gain 
the ground from which one may obtain the requisite broad view, it 
is just as necessary in the humanities as in science to acquire a 
knowledge of facts, to organize this information, and to derive the 
comprehensive summaries that constitute general principles of 
thought and life. The methods are the same, and the aims also are 
identical; for culture that consists in mere acquirement is static and 
sterile, and remains so unless its dynamic power is utilized for 
human benefit. This, it may be repeated, is the central theme of the 
whole of the present discussion. 

Perhaps at this point it is well to differentiate true culture from 
what very often masquerades in its guise, namely, the mere accumu- 
lation of information. Although in origin the word comes from a 
Latin root meaning ‘cultivation,’ the latter emphasizes industrial 
production, while the former refers to the utilization of intellectual 
products in a larger way. The distinction is not like that between 
pure and applied science, which, as I have endeavored to show, are 
the same in method and general aim. True, among so-called men of 
science, as among students of the humanities, it is necessary to have 
some degree of differentiation and division of labor; some may 
gather the facts which others utilize. He who mines the precious 
metal is rarely the one who fashions the chalice and the ornament. 
But a collection of unrelated facts is no more scientific or cultural 
than a heap of stones is an edifice, and the real investigator always 
keeps in mind the great centralizing principles of his subject; for if 
he does not, his work may go for naught. Many a tragic failure is 
illustrated by the dying student whose despairing cry was “ Sixty 
years on the dative case, and the task not finished.” 

Culture is something that has come to be regarded as the specific 
product of studies in the humanities, and which seems to be anti- 
thetic to scientific investigation. This, however, involves a nar- 
rower acceptation of the word, which in its broadest use applies to 
all that has been gained throughout the course of human progress. 
The anthropologist employs it in this wide sense when he speaks of 
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the culture of a civilized people, which he derives from a type of 
savage mental content. It includes all the arts of life, such as the 
growing of food, the building of shelters, the manufacture of the 
implements of the household and of war, as well as the arts of 
pleasure, such as music, the drama, and graphic representation. Not 
the least interesting are the modes of communicating and recording 
thoughts,—in the latter case of such vast importance in disseminat- 
ing ideas and tradition which would not be widely available if only 
the spoken word were used. In this broad sense, also, human cul- 
ture includes all science and philosophy, all religion and theology,— 
everything, indeed, in the way of mental equipment possessed by the 
individual and the social group.: Hence it comprises the so-called 
cultural subjects of the conventional mode, as parts which, like all 
the rest, have undergone an evolution in no way different from the 
progress of science. Their histories could not be different if the 
main contention is correct, that culture and science are alike in 
method and aim. 

What has been the history of letters in its double sense? At the 
outset, primitive man recorded the things that he saw about him and 
drew little pictures of trees and beasts and other men, which were 
enough like the objects he had in mind to convey the correct idea to 
another. Putting several of these elements together, he represented 
their relations, as when on the walls of the Altamira cavern the 
chase and the battle are depicted. Formalized and altered in one 
way or another, such crude beginnings have become the elements of 
the alphabet and the means of recording, evolved in various ways 
among different peoples, so that our own symbols, like the knife- 
point impressions on the Babylonian tablets, no longer simulate 
actual objects. Still, however, for long ages, writing had not be- 
come literature. Mere records may embody information, but they 
do not constitute letters. Even history that consists only of a cata- 
log of events and names and dates has nothing large and inspiring 
to reveal. But language and writing had evolved and were avail- 
able when the developing consciousness of mankind had put things 
together so as to discover the larger meanings of experience; and 
they provided, as it were, the vehicle to bear the ideas of one thinker 
to the mind of another. So letters as such have grown to their 
present values, among which, however, we must distinguish those of 
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mere form from such as are matters of content. Just here, perhaps, 
a word might be said about the classics and their significance. The 
word is applied generally in education to the ancient languages, 
although it originated as a distinctive term for the highest class of 
Roman citizens. Very soon, however, it gained a figurative value, 
and was generally adopted in literature to apply to the writers of 
the first rank,—those, that is, whose works possessed intrinsic worth. 
Because it is customary to regard the artists and writers of antiquity 
as models for all later times, the word has come to be virtually 
synonymous with antique or ancient, and more narrowly to refer 
to the languages of past times. Clearly, however, it is not necessary 
to regard everything in antiquity as possessing intrinsic worth, or 
everything written in Latin and Greek as equal in merit. Such an 
error, when it is made, is due to the confusion of form and content, 
of the linguistic expression with the significance of the literature 
itself. The students of the ancient languages perhaps have dealt too 
much with structural characters, and have used too little the genetic 
method of the living sciences, by which they would be led to search 
out the real spiritual qualities of a literature, and to derive them 
from their antecedents of an earlier intellectual period. This is 
what the historian recently has learned to do, with revolutionary 
results. The predominance of the ancient tongues during so many 
centuries has been due in part to the development of our civiliza- 
tion from Mediterranean beginnings, and in part to the mode of 
evolution of our modern languages themselves. In addition, the 
late origin of distinctive letters recorded in other tongues left the 
field to the classics in medieval and in later times. Nowadays, 
learning has spread far beyond the languages alone, and it is no 
longer the esoteric property of a priesthood or of a privileged class; 
there has been more extensive correlation of results in many depart- 
ments of thought,—the vital things, as in science. The expression 
has come to be regarded as secondary to the idea, and a ‘classic’ is 
now defined as something which possesses intrinsic worth and value. 

Hence it is that William James is led to speak of the true end of 
education in the humanities, and indeed the aim of all real culture, 
as the development of a sense of values. For the same reasons 
Matthew Arnold describes the main benefit of literature as the 
critical sense, with its dominant quality of higher seriousness, by 
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which the good, the true, and the beautiful may be discovered and 
appreciated. But this line of thought carries us further; for im- 
mediately we are led to ask: Whence come the standards of excel- 
lence and of intrinsic worth? Are there ideal measures to be used 
as intellectual yard-sticks by which the good, the true, and the 
beautiful can be estimated? The reply of culture, like that of sci- 
ence, as I believe, is that real values are to be assigned according 
to the innate elements of truth that satisfy the longing to know 
what is, of wtility that help in the further organization of knowl- 
edge, and of beauty that serve the spiritual nature and thus confer 
blessings of a higher order. Perhaps, as compared with scientific 
results, cultural accomplishment: possesses a larger endowment of 
the aesthetic; but if so, this is merely greater in degree and not 
different in its nature. In short, then, the determination of value 
is made when the products of intellectual growth are weighed 
according to their human need and use. 

Thus science and culture portray the situation in which we find 
ourselves. By discharging their tasks, not only do they reveal what 
is, and interpret this in terms of what has been, but also in their 
results they provide guidance for further effort. Laws of nature 
are the rules of the great game that all must play well or ill. No 
one can escape duties of many kinds, and to discover these is itself 
one of the paramount obligations. 


IV 


So even a brief consideration of culture and science brings us at 
once to the field of ethics. Under other than the present limitations, 
it would be a welcome task to review the history of ethics, and the 
gradual definition of the fundamental elements of-duty; but as it 
is, the merest outline must suffice. 

Usually restricted to an examination of purely human obliga- 
tions, and to a search for the reasons why men should do certain 
things and refrain from committing other acts, ethics, like psychol- 
ogy and sociology, began as a strictly formal and a@ priori system of 
dogmas relating to the life of cultured human beings alone. Again, 
like the sciences specified, it gradually broadened its scope so as to 
include the conventions of races lower in the scale than the civilized 
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peoples who only were sufficiently advanced intellectually to con- 
ceive it. Thus the comparative method of science came to be em- 
ployed, and in direct proportion to its use, more liberal views have 
developed regarding the diverse methods of thought and standards 
of social life and of conduct among differently conditioned peoples. 
Still more important is the demonstration that human ethics as a 
whole, like human faculty and civilization, takes its place at the 
end of a scale whose beginnings can be found in lower organic 
nature. Human ethical conduct differs from that of lower creatures 
only in the element of a participation in the process by the explicit 
consciousness of man that he has definite obligations to others; and 
this distinguishing characteristic is the direct outcome of an evolu- 
tion which adds reflection and conceptual thought to a mental 
framework derived from prehuman ancestors. Man alone recog- 
nizes vaguely or clearly the “why and wherefore” of acts that are 
far more instinctive than he supposes; he only is consciously aware 
of the bonds of kinship and economic interdependence. He looks 
about for the authority which imposes his duties and fashions his 
bonds, and conceives this authority as something superhuman, until 
the comparative studies of evolutionary phenomena reveal the true 
causes in uniform nature itself. 

But perhaps the most important result in this field is the lesson 
of social service that is taught by the history of ethics and social 
systems. In brief this is that, being here, we cannot escape our 
personal obligations as living things or our equally clear duties as 
members of our community. Self-interest is rightly to be served; 
otherwise one would be incapable of discharging his secondary tasks, 
namely, those of service to others in ways that are determined by 
hereditary endowment and conditional circumstances. The diffi- 
culty is to find the right compromise between the two sets of obliga- 
tions; but the right balance must be found, or else the health of 
the community is impaired. Should any class demand more than its 
just dues, others must suffer through the diversion of what they 
require, and the well-being of the selfish class is jeopardized to some 
degree, so closely interwoven are the interests of all. Freedom of 
opportunity within the limits of ability and efficiency is the right of 
every one; but freedom of conduct must never lead to trespass upon 
the equal rights of others to make the most of their abilities and 
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opportunities. Thus in all phases of social evolution, progress by 
the two-fold process of combination and differentiation is possible 
only because human beings recognize their duties as they are defined 
and estimated by culture in its broadest sense; at least, they must 
perform their individual and social tasks, even if they do so by 
blind imitation and instinct. So much science says about the indi- 
vidual, and about social groups or peoples. May we not look for- 
ward to the continuation of evolution into the stage of interna- 
tionalism ? 

The Thirteen Colonies, somewhat similar in their earlier eco- 
nomic activities, united for mutual support much as solitary savages 
combined to form a tribe. Later in the formation of our nation, as 
circumstances directed they differentiated into farming or manu- 
facturing or commercial organs of the body politic, each to some 
degree freeing itself of the functions undertaken by others, and 
becoming thereby more dependent than before upon those that 
specialized in different ways. As in the process by which savages 
evolved into barbarians, and these into civilized people, the original 
condition of relative independence passed into a state of interde- 
pendence and codperation. Now whole countries on opposite sides 
of an ocean are more closely connected by lines of communication 
and means of travel than were the Carolinas and New England a 
century ago. And if nature remains the same, as there is every 
reason to believe it will, nations now separate will unite to make 
more complex and more effective combinations that will be veritable 
republics of world-wide scope. 

Even the present catastrophe, terrible and destructive as it is, 
does not obscure certain elements in recent events that give hope, if 
only we could view them in the calm, impersonal manner of the 
scientific observer. We have seen peoples that are traditional heredi- 
tary enemies unite their forces to form super-national groups, be- 
cause they believed their duty to principle demanded their combina- 
tion of effort. They have recognized their obligation to stand to- 
gether and to render mutual aid, even at a high cost in treasure and 
men. In the formation of national associations let right principles 
be the guides, as these are revealed by human history and science, 
and the future need hold no fears. 

As a final word, it remains only to repeat that the times compel 
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us to look well to the basic principles that direct the actions of the 
individual, the nation and mankind; and such guidance is found in 
the results of investigation, incomplete and far from final though 
accomplishment has been. The past and the study of the past tell 
us something of that nature which has a larger destiny than it is 
possible for us fully to comprehend, yet one that for a time we shall 
have a share in shaping. The future we may contemplate with 
hope, confident that culture and science, which are fundamentally 
identical, will provide the inspirations of human life and conduct,— 
individual, national, and international. 
Henry EDWARD CRAMPTON 


WHAT OF TURKEY? 


T a moment just preceding the Crimean War, and while nego- 
tiations were proceeding at Vienna with a view to preventing 

it, Ali Pashi, the Turkish representative, said to his Russian col- 
league, Prince Gortschakoff: ‘What can we do? We Turks have 
too many friends.” As we look at conditions in the Ottoman Em- 
pire to-day, we cannot help feeling that the complaint is as justified 
now as it was then. For if that Empire is to-day suffering from the 
calamitous effects of war upon several of its borders, if its sub- 
stance is being consumed in the tremendous effort it is called upon 
to put forward in order to sustain its armies in the field, and if its 
economic life is being drained to the last dregs, this is not due in 
any measure to any difficulties it had in 1914 with the countries to 
which it finds itself opposed, but much rather to those forces that 
have driven it to participate in the great war. There was no neces- 
sity, primarily, that it should enter upon the scene. If the quarrel 
was as alleged one only between Austria and Serbia, it concerned in 
no way Turkish interests. If it was a question of supremacy in 
the Balkans, these, with the exception of a part of Thrace, had 
definitely been separated from Constantinople; and not even the 
wildest dreams of Young or Old Turks could imagine that any part 
of them would return to Mohammedan overlordship. And finally 
if the present war is a bid for world power, what advantage could 
possibly accrue to the Turkish Empire from being even upon the 
side of the conquering forces, whichever side that might be? If 
there were any sense left to the leaders at Constantinople, they 
must have learned one thing from their own history during the 
last hundred and more years,—that even when Turkey itself has 
been victorious over its foes, it has never been allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of such victory. In 1825 the Greek insurrection had 
completely failed. It would have failed definitely and Turkey 
would have been master again in what was her own house, had not 
England, France, and Russia come to the aid of the struggling 
Greeks and brought their cause to a glorious victory, exactly as 
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occurred some seventy years later, when the European Powers again 
intervened and prevented the Turks from concluding an advan- 
tageous peace in a successful war which Greece itself had provoked. 
Or take an example nearer to our time. In September, rg11, the 
world interested in international problems awoke one morning to 
read of the descent of Italy upon Tripoli, then a constituent part of 
the Turkish Empire. Desultory fighting between Italians on the 
one hand and Turks and Arabs on the other was pursued for over 
a year; and the issue would have remained at least indecisive, had 
not the Balkan States seized the moment of Turkey’s embarrass- 
ment to inaugurate a war which compelled Constantinople to con- 
clude the peace of Lausanne. Once again, Turkey has been led by 
a presumptive friend. The position of a neutral in any war is 
difficult indeed, in the present one more than ordinarily so; no one 
knows this better than we Americans. But every consideration of 
prudence and of forethought demanded that such a course be pur- 
sued by the Ottoman Empire. It meant quiet and increased pros- 
perity, and certainly a more independent position when once the war 
was over. 

I confess that when one studies with care the history of the 
period we now have in mind, and when one weighs in the balance of 
moral judgment the relations of the Ottoman Empire with both its 
friends and its foes in Europe, one cannot help feeling that right 
and justice have not been altogether on one side, however full its 
mouthpieces may have been of beautiful ethical phrases, as little 
as the blood that stains the hands of those that have participated 
in it is to be laid at the door of the other. We must be careful 
to remove cant from our minds as well as from our lives; for the 
dishonors in this case are somewhat equally divided. Far be it 
from me, very far, to say one word in palliation of the many acts 
of cruelty and of the abominable outrages committed by Turks in 
the suppression of insurrections and in the extermination of inno- 
cent communities. We should, however, try to judge such happen- 
ings from the proper point of view, which I may add, is not always 
that of members of peace societies and of lovers of freedom in far- 
off countries. Nor must we forget that the atrocities were not all 
committed by one party in the struggle. The contending nationali- 
ties, upon whom rested the benevolent eye of Europe—Greeks, Bul- 
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garians, Serbs, not to mention Albanians—displayed quite as much 
ferocity in carrying out their revolutions as the Turkish authori- 
ties did in attempting to put them down. In the War of Greek 
Independence ‘“‘the hideous massacres of inoffensive Mussulmans 
at Galatz, Jassy and elsewhere” under the condoning eye of Prince 
Alexander Ypsilanti, “the butchery in cold blood of two thousand 
Mussulman prisoners without distinction of age or sex”’ after the 
storming of Tripolitza, the capital of Morea, are episodes that dis- 
grace a people popularly supposed to be fired by a great ideal. And 
with what right should we to-day criticize such conduct in a part 
of the world that was only then emerging out of its own Middle 
Ages, when in the hey-day of this century of so-called progress we 
witness, all too calmly, similar “reigns of terror” inaugurated for 
exactly the same purposes for which they were undertaken by the 
Turks? 

We are all, of course, familiar with the Bulgarian atrocities of 
1876 and the part that Gladstone’s pen and voice played in bringing 
these terrors to the notice of the European world. Yet we must 
remember that the insurrection that caused these atrocities came 
directly upon the heels of a real attempt to better the conditions 
of these Bulgar peasants. Midhat Pasha, the author of the Turkish 
constitution of 1876, was Governor of the vilayet of the Danube, as 
it was then called; and he had made many changes that lightened the 
burdens weighing upon the population, to such an extent that the 
Russian officers who were in Bulgaria during the war of 1877 freely 
confessed that the brothers whom they had come to liberate “ were 
better off under the Turkish yoke than many of their own mujiks 
under the benevolent despotism of the Czar, and that to exchange 
places with the Bulgar rayah would have been no bad bargain for 
the Russian peasants.” 

What these Bulgar rayahs were able to do when their own 
opportunity came was seen some thirty years later during the: Mace- 
donian troubles of 1906; and their deeds of valor then were directed, 
not against the infidel Turk, but against their own brethren in re- 
ligion, the Greeks, members like themselves of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. In order to revenge themselves for their defeats in Mace- 
donia, we are told, “ Bulgars fell upon the Hellenes who were in 
their power on the soil of the Principality. Armed bands, organ- 
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ized under the eyes of the Government of Sofia, and acting in the 
presence of the police, raided the Greek cities of the Black Sea 
Coast, burned the schools and the Churches, sacked private houses, 
and drove a population of forty thousand Hellenes out of a coun- 
try in which they had maintained themselves through the worst 
ages of Turkish domination.” Strange to relate, one thousand of 
these subjects sought protection in a state ruled by a Red Sultan 
and under a Government supposed to be bent upon the total an- 
nihilation of its Christian subjects. 

May I go even a little further in this weighing of moral judg- 
ment? In the various conflicting interests that make up the so- 
called “Eastern Question,’ the European Powers were nominally 
fighting in the service of what they made their minions call “a 
higher civilization.” All their watchwords were taken from the 
arsenal of religion and morality. One had the right to expect that 
they would deal with Turkey upon a level somewhat approximate to 
their watchwords. But the very reverse has been the case. Whilst 
blaming Turkey for not living up to her engagements and for intro- 
ducing reforms on paper only, Europe systematically has allowed 
some of the most solemn agreements to be broken by one or two of 
the contracting parties whenever—the victim was to be Turkey. I 
have already referred to the agreement entered into in 1856 by three 
of the Great Powers to defend the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
Yet when that Empire was attacked in 1877 not a finger was lifted 
in its behalf. Nor did this agreement prevent Disraeli from filching 
Cyprus in 1878, as little as it deterred France in 1882 from forcing 
the Bey of Tunis to “desire the protection of her Government and 
the help of her officials.” Latterly Germany has assumed to play the 
double réle of preserver of Ottoman unity and of special providence 
for the professors of Islam. Yet she did nothing to restrain her 
own ally, Italy, from pilfering a huge piece of Turkish territory, 
and from giving a heavy blow to the statehood she so loudly pro- 
fessed to preserve. The doctrine of preserving the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire has also been the lodestar of Russian policy 
throughout the nineteenth century. But from evidence which only 
lately has been forthcoming, it is quite clear what such integrity 
meant to Russian statesmen and what ulterior object Russian assist- 
ance to the Slav communities in the Peninsula had in view—to pre- 
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serve the integrity of the Empire, but to preserve the Empire in a 
moribund state. A weak Turkey offered the surest and safest road 
to Constantinople. She might be weak either as a tool of her great 
northern neighbor or as the scene of perpetual revolts. In the first 
case, she might, to use a French expression, be guillotined by per- 
suasion; in the second, she might be forced to look for aid to the 
Cossacks of her friend and protector. She was made weak, and by 
that peculiarly detestable specimen of our species, the agent pro- 
vocateur. He has been especially prolific in the Balkan Peninsula. 
The plan usually followed has been to send out bands into a district 
and to carry thither fire, rapine and murder, in the hope that the 
repression of these bands would be carried out by the Turks with 
equal ferocity, and a situation be created that would call for Euro- 
pean intervention. It is in this manner that the revolt of Herze- 
govina was promoted in 1875. The uprisings in Bulgaria in the same 
year were fomented by revolutionary committees that worked under 
the very aegis of the governments in Odessa and Bucharest; and the 
early years of the twentieth century have seen Macedonia kept a 
seething pot of revolt and outrage, not so much by the Turks as by 
Greek, Bulgarian and Montenegrin bands working in the interest of 
their several nationalities. Ina letter written by General Ignatieff, 
dated Pera, March 4th, 1871, he says “I see by the report of our 
explorers (?) that we have made good progress in working on the 
feelings of the populations, and that even the Mussulmans are ready 
to help us in our task of emancipation. Thank God, all is going 
well; but I shall be still better satisfied when I get orders to ask 
for my passport.” 

It is not only in its outward political life that Mohammedan 
Turkey has been hampered by those who were not Mohammedans. 
The same story might be told in connection with the several attempts 
made toward internal development. Here are a couple of examples. 
The two most important documents that emanated from the Gov- 
ernment prior to the Constitution of Midhat Pasha in 1876 were 
the Hatt-i-Sherif of Guelhane (1839) and the Hatt-i-Humayun 
(1856). Now it is said currently that these reforming documents 
were not worth the paper upon which they were written, that not 
only have they remained dead letters, but that they were meant 
merely to deceive the good people in Western Europe and the 
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Chancelleries there that were clamoring for a change of policy. But 
one of the chief provisions of the first document related to the 
farming of the taxes, that most obnoxious system which has been a 
blight upon Oriental state growth since time immemorial. This 
farming of the taxes was to be discarded; but the greatest possible 
objection was raised to this reform—by whom?—by the Christian 
Sarrafs, or money-changers, of Constantinople, who saw a lucrative 
business slipping away from their grasp. In similar manner it 
happened with the Hatt-i-Humayun. One of its provisions as- 
signed a fixed stipend to the clergy of the Greek Church, instead of 
allowing them to worm what they could out of their flocks. Evi- 
dently, this was not to the liking of the clergy; and it is reported 
that when the Archbishop of Ismid, after hearing the Imperial 
rescript read, saw it replaced in its silken envelope, he ejaculated, 
“Pray God that it may stay there.” 

It may seem that I am engaged in an elaborate process of what, 
for want of a better term, I must designate by the common expres- 
sion of “ white-washing.” But so much that is false and so much 
that is stupid has been laid at the door of the infidel Turk that I 
find it necessary to brush some of it away in order that we may have 
a just appreciation of the actual situation. Nor have I reached the 
end of my tether. The very mention of Mohammedans, of Mussul- 
mans, and of Turkey marshals in one’s mind the idea of the “ Holy 
War,” the Jihad. One trembles at the very thought of it. Yet in 
all the wars which Turkey has waged in the nineteenth century no 
such proclamation of a Holy War was ever in evidence. We heard 
of it in Africa, in connection with Mad Mullahs and with the 
Senussi, in Arabia in connection with other religious fanatics. In 
veriest fact the tables were turned, and the religious character given 
to some of the wars in which Turkey was concerned was character- 
istic rather of the opponents of Turkey, i. e., the Jihad was directed 
against the Mohammedans rather than against the Christians. It 
was Alexander the First of Russia who in 1815 founded the Holy 
Alliance together with his friends the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of Prussia; and it was this selfsame Alexander who said to 
Chateaubriand at the Congress of Verona: “ Nothing appears to be 
more to my interests, to those of my people, in the opinion of my 
country than a religious war against Turkey.” A’ Jihad was first 
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heard of in Constantinople on November 12, 1914; and the fetwa 
proclaiming it was read out in the Mosque of Mohammed the Con- 
queror, the very mosque that commemorates the victory of the 
Mohammedan Turks over the Christian Byzantines. This play 
upon the latent religious energy and fanaticism of an ignorant popu- 
lace had been inspired by the emissaries of two Christian Govern- 
ments in their endeavor to stir up in India and the Straits Settle- 
ments, in Tunis, Algeria and Morocco, the hatred of the Moham- 
medan population against the ruling non-Mohammedan power; for 
the long procession coming from the Mosque had the proper feeling 
when it organized demonstrations in front of the German and 
Austrian Embassies, plainly telling the world of another disservice 
done to the Mohammedan cause by its latest friends. 

Many a time and oft must the better intentioned Turks—and 
these are very numerous—have prayed for deliverance from such 
friends, especially during the thirty-three years in which that great 
criminal, Abdul Hamid, sat in the seat of the Sultan. The period 
of his rule represents the lowest watermark to which Turkish state- 
hood has ever been degraded. The sinister methods which he intro- 
duced and which he practiced have done more to undermine private 
and public morality in his Empire than a hundred years of simple 
misrule could have ever produced. It is true that Europe combined 
must carry the fault of having maintained him upon a throne that 
he had so deeply disgraced. But some little sense of shame still 
remained awake among those who were responsible for Europe’s 
politics. In that close corporation of crowned heads called royalty 
—let it be said to its credit—Abdul Hamid was an outcast and a 
recreant. Not one of the corporation had ever appeared in Con- 
stantinople; but suddenly the beau geste was broken, and twice the 
Emperor William visited him and fraternized with him, the first 
time in 1889, the second time in 1898. It made no difference that 
between these two dates the Armenian massacres had occurred and 
that the hands of the Sultan were red with the blood of men, women 
and children. These hands had the concessions for the Bagdad Rail- 
road to grant; and it mattered little how they were colored. The 
whole scheme for the railroad was conceived, born and raised in 
iniquity. Not only has it cost the Turkish treasury a guarantee of 
nearly twenty thousand francs per kilometer; the concession carries 
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with it for the builders most valuable rights of navigation on the 
chief rivers and of the exploitation of various ports. In signing such 
a concession, the Sultan signed the death warrant of his Empire. It 
was supposed to defend him from sudden descent on the part of 
Russia, and at the same time, by its extension to the Persian Gulf 
to offer a base for the often-heralded and much talked of advance 
upon India. It has been said with much truth that the Bagdad Rail- 
road is an iron rope upon which Turkey is to be hanged; and it was 
natural that Great Britain stoutly and successfully resisted the pro- 
posed terminal at Koweit on the Persian Gulf. It was this quarrel 
of Europe transferred to Ottoman territory that was one of the 
reasons for dragging Turkey into the present war. 

But perhaps I can prove my point better by taking the con- 
verse of the proposition here laid down, the one case in all this 
history in which the attempts at reform were honestly meant by the 
Powers and as honestly carried out, and because they were so meant 
and carried out their success has been pre-eminent. I refer to the 
Lebanon Mountains. In consequence of disorders and massacres 
that occurred there in 1860, the five Great European Powers forced 
‘ upon the Porte in the year following a re-organization of the Prov- 
ince with a Christian as Governor appointed by the Porte with the 
consent of the Powers. The reorganization worked most success- 
fully—for the simple reason that there was no interference, none of 
the Powers having any special interests to defend there. 

And now, having cleared the way, what prospect can we see for 
a reformed Turkey in the future; or to put the question in a man- 
ner more acceptable to the generally received opinion, are reforms 
and Mohammedan state and religious theories compatible with each 
other? I have little doubt what the answer would be if a census 
of opinion were taken. The great historian Guizot said in 1840: 
““We can hope for no betterment in the Moslem world, neither for 
its own reform nor for the Christians whose sad lot it is to have been 
placed under its laws.” In somewhat coarser form Lord Clarendon, 
at one time Minister for Foreign Affairs, wrote in 1879 to Lord 
Strafford de Redcliffe: ‘“‘Mohammedan rule is incompatible with 
civilization and humanity.” Out of a host of other citations that 
might be made I shall give only one more, but that from’a man who 
ought to have known better, Lord Cromer, late British resident in 
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Cairo: “It should,” he writes, ‘‘never be forgotten that Islam can- 
not be reformed; that is to say that reformed Islam is Islam no 
longer.” But Lord Cromer, splendid as his services to Egypt have 
been, remained British agent-general, and was as far from a knowl- 
edge of Islam when he left Egypt in 1908 as he was when he came 
there in 1883. He forgets that Catholic emancipation in England 
dates only from the year 1829 and the removal of Jewish disabili- 
ties there from the year 1860; that Holy Russia even to this very 
day demands military service from five or six millions of its in- 
habitants whilst keeping them under the fiercest and most deter- 
mined subjection, going the length of dishonoring our American 
passport when borne by dissenting Protestants or Jews; and that in 
all the annals of Mohammedanism it will be difficult to find a par- 
allel to the ravages of the Inquisition in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries or to the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. Turkish 
massacres at least have not been religious in their origin, though they 
may have made use of the force of religious intolerance latent in 
most people. They have, especially in modern times, been entirely 
political. 

Nor is Mohammedanism opposed in any way to general prog- 
ress and to the introduction of modern ideas and modern methods. 
It is true that according to its theories, society and state both have 
a religious foundation, the authority for which rests ultimately in 
the Koran and in Tradition. But casuistry is a great and fruitful 
master ; and exactly in the same way as the most various systems of 
philosophy, of mechanics and of astronomy have found support in 
the first Chapter of Genesis, so have all manner of new ideas and of 
new practices been introduced among Mohammedans by the dis- 
covery of supposed and quite fanciful authority for them in the 
Koran and in tradition backed by the fetwa of some mufti or Sheikh 
al-Islam. Upon such a basis printing was officially introduced in 
Turkey in 1729; insurance has been made palatable to strict Mos- 
lems by whom formerly it was placed in the same category as games 
of chance; and savings-banks have been founded, though an ortho- 
dox Moslem considers himself debarred from taking interest, which 
is considered to be the equivalent of usury. 

But, perhaps, the most astounding example of the flexibility of 
Mohammedan doctrine, and one that interests us here above all 
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others, is in reference to our modern form of popular constitutional 
government. At various times when such projects have been 
mooted in connection with the Ottoman Empire, the wiseacres that 
are so plentiful in the land have shaken their heads in solemn 
wisdom. Constitutional and representative government in a Mo- 
hammedan state! Impossible! And yet it was the Sheikh al-Islam, 
the highest ecclesiastical officer in Turkey, who blessed the demo- 
cratic constitution of December 24, 1876. It was his descendant in 
office that performed the same ceremony in 1908; exactly in the 
same way as it was the Shiite Mollahs in Persia who were the ardent 
upholders of the precocious parliament there of 1905. In opening 
the Turkish Parliament on November 14, 1909, the Sultan Mahmud 
was made to say that the Parliamentary government then introduced 
was demanded by the Sheri, or religious law. Let the wisacres 
think a little; and they will find that the Mohammedans are merely 
carrying out the familiar principle of Roman Law “corrigere jus 
propter utilitatem publicam,” whatever the authority be which they 
invoke in so doing. 

If then nothing fundamental stands in the way of the evolution 
of the Ottoman Empire into the fellowship of modern statehood, 
what is to account for its plain want of success in the past and its 
evident difficulties in the present? Part of the answer I have already 
attempted to give. That evolution was made impossible by the 
interjection of Europe into Turkish affairs, by the complication of 
its own problems through problems that were not its own, and by 
the too evident attempts upon the part of Europe to prevent such 
evolution, or at least to retard it. But, granted all this, the expla- 
nation is not sufficient. If we glance at a map of the end of the 
seventeenth century and compare it with a map of to-day, we shall 
see at once the tremendous shrinkage in the extent of territory more 
or less under the authority of the Sultan at Constantinople. What 
is left comprises a foothold only in Europe, Asia Minor, Meso- 
potamia and Arabia. What has been lost is in round measures 
southern Hungary, Siebenbiirgen, the Balkan Peninsula and Greece, 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, a good part of the Caucasus, 
and the Mediterranean littoral of the African coast up to Morocco. 
There must be some additional reasons, and these must be internal 
ones, to account for such a loss; and in truth there are. 
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We must not forget that a great part of the Turkish conquests, 
perhaps the greater part, were purely military and not cultural. 
- The Turks have always been, as they are to-day, relatively few in 
number. Their power has been upheld by their military prowess. 
They never attempted, nor did they care, to assimilate the peoples 
they subjected or to impress their own civilization upon them, either 
by power or by persuasion, as Prussia has done in Poland and in 
Alsace-Lorraine, as France has done in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. 
The basic principle of Mohammedan statecraft, with its non-inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the various communities that live 
under its control, arouses our admiration in the abstract. But 
not only was it carried too far, and allowed to penetrate into the 
relations between the communities and the central power; in the 
formative period in which the Turkish state found itself a strong 
central power was urgently needed, and that the system never pro- 
vided. Whatever civic power or civic strength there might be in a 
province was concentrated in its governor; and very often he him- 
self formed the nucleus around which revolutions grew up and 
flourished. One can imagine what would have happened in certain 
European countries, during the period of their own initial develop- 
ment, if such complete latitude had been permitted; and we Ameri- 
cans can appreciate such a situation better than many other peoples 
if we allow our memories to carry us back to the period between 
1860 and 1865. 

Hand in hand with this has gone a peculiarity of the Turkish 
character, which it shares with that of many other Mohammedans. 
Patriotism for a particular land seems to be something unknown, if 
even it has ever been understood. Patriotism for the Turk is almost 
completely religious and racial. His love for certain cities often is 
conditioned by these rather than by patriotic motives. The relin- 
quishment of Bosnia and Herzegovina never left the sting in the 
flesh of the Turks that the seizure of Alsace and Lorraine has in the 
side of the French; nor has the forced evacuation of Macedonia 
by its nationals evoked the individual protests excited by the attempt 
to force the Poles from land which they considered their own by 
inheritance and birthright. Such experiences may cause the Turk 
to smart bitterly from a sense of injustice, but not from the feeling 
that a part of his fatherland has been alienated. 
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The estrangement to which I have referred between the ruling 
power and the subject peoples was often carried over into the lives 
of the peoples themselves. Mohammedans only were admitted into 
the army; and the common baptism of blood was wanting which 
elsewhere has tended, at least, to knit various races together into a 
common nationality. The different communities lived their lives 
apart. They very often spoke different languages. They went to 
school separately; and finally they were buried in their own ceme- 
teries, the dividing line continuing from the moment of birth be- 
yond the tomb. There was nothing that bound the various subjects 
in the Empire together. There was no common sentiment and 
attachment, so that the slightest disturbance was apt to break the 
whole up into its component parts. 

This weakness of the central government was further accentu- 
ated by the system of fiefs formerly in vogue in Turkey, landed 
estates held in a sort of feudal tenure. Such estates were ceded 
in place of money grants or yearly payments to statesmen of note, 
in most cases to generals who had led the army to victory. The 
only demand made upon the holder of such a fief was that upon 
request he should put a certain number of soldiers at the call of his 
liege lord and master. For several centuries this proved the surest 
way to raise the levies made necessary by the frequent wars which 
the Ottoman Sultans waged. But it carried with it the seeds of 
rank abuse; and in course of time it did not even serve the purpose 
for which it had been established. As it had been responsible for 
the decline of Arab power and of the early Turkish Empire, so also 
it threatened the very existence of Ottoman dominion. It was 
finally done away with in 1839; but it had already accomplished 
its evil work. By unduly accentuating the power of local chiefs it 
had laid the foundations for the separatist movements in Serbia, in 
Greece and in Egypt. 

And lastly it must be confessed that both the Turks and the 
Arabs tiave-rarely produced good executive officers. It is not easy 
t¢ find the reason for this. Perhaps it lies in the domain of racial 
_psychology, or it may be due to certain religious ground tones 
‘which influenie the mentality of the adepts of Islam; but the fact 
remains. Office-work, the keeping of accounts, orderly bookkeep- 
ing, and like occupations seem to be something foreign to their 
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nature. It is not that the Turk or Arab shirks hard work; for no 
man is more industrious and more frugal than is the peasant in 
Asia Minor, or the fellah in Egypt. But it is a fact that the Govern- 
ment offices in Cairo have been at all times overrun with Coptic 
Christian clerks and the Diwans in Constantinople—at least up to 
the time of the great massacres—with Armenian Christians. From 
the point of view of the Turk it can readily be seen how this made 
for administrative laxity rather than for efficient control. The 
Turkish Pasha who was sent into a district would be apt to find his 
immediate subordinates either of different faith or of different race 
or of different speech, sometimes of all three; and it thus became 
impossible for him to get into touch with the people of whom he 
was the governor. Nor did his superiors at the Bab Ali in Con- 
stantinople care much for the manner in which he executed his trust. 
As long as he forwarded the necessary monies, he was fairly sure 
in his tenure; and to the populace of which he was supposed to be 
the head he represented too often nothing but the detestable tax- 
gatherer. 

And the Young Turks, I am sure, you will ask? I was myself 
among the most ardent who greeted their dramatic appearance upon 
the scene in 1908. I had known something of their doings and 
aspirations in the Quartier Latin in Paris, in Brussels, and in 
Geneva. They were a band of ardent patriots; and the manner in 
which they circumvented the Great Assassin at Constantinople 
evoked our sincerest admiration, just as the self-sacrifice they ex- 
hibited compelled our highest esteem. I was in Constantinople, in 
Beirut, and in Damascus in 1910 and had a chance to examine some- 
what closely the results occasioned by the new régime. The first 
effects of the liberté, égalité, fratérmté which had been imported 
from France were commencing to wear off. The old seams were 
beginning to show themselves. No doubt, the task they had set 
for themselves was stupendous—to reform almost at one stroke an 
Empire whose very vitals had been consumed by corruption, and to 
interweave peoples whom centuries of a persistent opposite policy 
had kept apart. The Young Turks had imagined that at Salonica 
they could found a second and new capital, and thus escape the 
corroding influence of Byzantinism. They were forced only a year 
later to go to Constantinople; and they have suffered, as all must 
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suffer, from contact with that charnel-house situated in the sur- 
roundings of heaven. That they had to put down opposition with 
a ruthless hand is not subject for blame; but that they had to murder 
their own military leaders Nazim Pasha and Shefket Pasha in 1912 
showed plainly that they had fallen into the groove that history had 
prepared for them. It was only the other day that we read of the 
equally savage and cruel] murder of the heir apparent Izzeddin 
Pasha, fantastically called ‘suicide by direction,” which recalls all 
too realistically the similarly forced suicide of his father the Sultan 
Abdul Aziz in 1876. One feels inclined to ask what is the differ- 
ence between Enver Pasha, the veritable ruler to-day, with a cer- 
tain European Power standing behind him, and the deposed Abdul 
Hamid with a backing he was always able to obtain? And one 
might even go further and ask, Is the absolutism of the Committee 
of Union and Progress any less absolute than was that of Abdul 
Hamid; and is it any less objectionable because it is handled with 
less skill? 

In connection with the Committee two great faults seem to 
me to stand out, one in its composition, the other in its policy. 
For the first it is hardly to be blamed; for the second a grave 
responsibility rests upon its shoulders. It was the greatest misfor- 
tune for the Ottoman Empire that its liberators were brought up 
in an atmosphere so entirely different from the one they were to be 
called upon to breathe when they returned to Turkey. In Paris 
they had become ardent followers of the unreligious positivism of 
August Comte and fervent members of Masonic lodges. They 
were totally out of sympathy with the religious and cultural aspira- 
tions of the people they were called upon to lead. They were bound 
to give offense; they were forced to come into opposition to time- 
honored customs and to age-long predilections, and in this manner 
to raise up an opposition which was not purely political and social, 
but which touched the very essence of Mohammedan civilization. 
The old Asiatic Turkey was much nearer the popular will and fancy 
than was the Europeanized Young Turkey. 

I say this was a misfortune; the fault lies in their shortness 
of vision, in their ultra-patriotism as Turks. They affected to 
believe that Turkey and the Ottoman Empire were coincident terms. 
They must have known that they were not; but they hoped that the 
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thankfulness of the people at being saved from corruption and de- 
struction would enable them to keep all power and offices in Turk- 
ish hands. In one word, they believed that by modern methods they 
could affect what their forefathers had not even desired, the Turki- 
zation of the whole state to its utmost confines. But peoples, like 
individuals, are notoriously unthankful. The nationalistic current, 
once set free, was found to affect other races in the Empire and to 
set them thinking and acting upon their own peculiar lines. The 
great Arab population of Mesopotamia, Syria and Arabia will never 
stand at attention at such a word of command; it is too conscious 
of its own dignity, of the great service it has rendered as the origi- 
nator and upholder of the Mohammedan religion and of Moham- 
medan letters. Nor will the Armenians; nor will the Greeks. The 
attempt to do it with the first can result only—as it did result in 1915 
—in Hamidian atrocities, and the venture at total extermination. 
To do this with the second will not only dislocate entirely the eco- 
nomic life of the state, but will bring it into conflict with a neighbor 
with which all manner of consideration demands a peaceful and 
friendly existence. 

Taking this thought then as a basis, I suppose that I ought to 
hazard a glance into the future, if only to justify the title of this 
article. If the Ottoman Empire, as such, is to exist at all, it can 
exist only as a free groupment of various races, in which each race 
will vie with the other for social and political preponderance, not 
necessarily preponderance by massacre and oppression. The day is 
gone by when one race there can assume to impress its stamp upon 
the others and provide the mould in which all the others are to be 
shaped. A large and wide cosmopolitanism as regards the peoples 
of the Empire must be the basic principle. No narrow race nation- 
alism will avail the Turks, be they young or old. If they intend to 
preserve their leadership in the international relations of the Empire, 
it will be necessary for them to develop men of calibre somewhat 
different from that of Enver Pasha and of his minions, men who 
while preserving that liberty of thought and of action for which, 
I still venture to say, the Empire has stood in the past, will provide 
a strong central administration which will be able to care for the 
many outlying undeveloped districts and countries. If they are 
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not able, then some other race, perhaps the Arab, will take their 
place. 

And finally, if the Ottoman Empire is to continue as such, it 
must free itself from all tutelage and must show its ability to stand 
upon its own feet. That it is not doing so at present is all too 
evident. For the moment its leaders have succumbed to the enchant- 
ing melodies of the “ Drang nach Osten” and have allowed the state 
to be bullied and paternalized as never before. The friends of Abdul 
Hamid up to the very day that the Turkish Constitution was pro- 
claimed have become just as ardent friends of the Young Turks, 
not because they cherish the Red Sultan less, but because they love 
Mesopotamia more. What the Ottoman Empire is to expect from 
its most recent and—let me add—most ardent confidants, was put 
forward some time ago by the aged philosopher Ernst Haeckel, in 
one of those moments of brutal frankness which one day will form 
food for psychological reflection. “The work of the German 
people,” he says, “to assure and develop civilization gives it the 
right to occupy the Balkans, Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, 
and to exclude from these countries the races actually occupying 
them which are powerless and incapable.”’ 

Certainly, Ali Pasha was not wrong when he said: “We Turks 
have too many friends.” 

RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By the death on March 8 of John McLean Nash, Columbia Uni- 
versity has lost not only a devoted servant, but an equally devoted 
lover. Mr. Nash inherited from his distinguished father his love of 
Columbia and his devotion to its interests. For 
thirty years Mr. Stephen P. Nash was a powerful 
influence in the Trustees. His labors on behalf of the Schools of Law 
and Political Science had much to do with paving the way for their 
present distinction. John McLean Nash was a member of the notable 
group who were graduated from the College in 1868. This was the 
first class to pass the entire four years of college life under the Presi- 
dency of Dr. Barnard. It included Henry D. Babcock, Benjamin H. 
Campbell, Headmaster of the Columbia Grammar School, Frederic de 
Peyster Foster, Edward Schermerhorn Mead, William Meikleham, 
William Mitchell, Duane Livingston Peabody, John D. Quackenbos, a 
member of the teaching staff from 1870 to 1894, George L. Rives, 
Chairman of the Trustees, William Milligan Sloane, Seth Low Pro- 
fessor of History, and Lucius K. Wilmerding. Professor Sloane, in a 
charming sketch, has recently told something of this group and of their 
life and work together as undergraduates. Among them Mr. Nash 
was an elder brother from the first, and throughout his life he played 
the part of elder brother to one Columbia man and one Columbia 
officer after another. Serene in time of excitement, firm when others 
were flabby, and persistent when those about him were ready to let go, 
Mr. Nash had that type of strong character which gains and which 
deserves large personal influence in affairs and in the lives of men. 
He was chosen eighth Treasurer of Columbia College on January 12, 
1885, in succession to Mr. Gouverneur M. Ogden. For thirty-one 
years he devoted himself with almost affectionate interest and care to 
the business and legal concerns of the corporation. Until the meeting 
of March 6, 1916, two days before his death, Mr. Nash had never 
failed to be in attendance at a stated meeting of the Trustees during 
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his entire thirty-one years of service. As executive officer of the 
Finance Committee and as the friend and counsellor of every member 
of the Board of Trustees and of countless officers of instruction and 
alumni, he was a powerful figure in the life of the University. 

Mr. Nash represented in his life, his associations, and his point of 
view, the best that there is in old New York. As Professor Sloane 
has said, the Union Club, Trinity Church, and Columbia University 
were the three points of interest about which his life revolved ; and this 
tells a large part of the story of his life. 

The very names of the Treasurers of Columbia are indicative of 
the place which the College has occupied in the life and history of New 
York, as well as of the distinction and dignity which have attached to 
this office. The first Treasurer, Lispenard, was elected in 1775, and 
his successors have been Livingston, Fish, Johnson, Lawrence, Van 
Wagenen, Ogden and Nash. Of these, Mr. Nash was exceeded in 
length of service by but one, Brockholst Livingston, who was elected 
Treasurer in 1784 and who died in office in 1823, after a service of 
nearly forty years. 

This is not the place to record the specific acts of Mr. Nash’s long 
administration or to emphasize the vast growth of the material con- 
cerns of the University during his term of office. It is more becoming, 
under the shadow of our sense of personal loss, to dwell upon his 
single-minded devotion to Columbia, his sterling integrity, his supreme 
devotion to his father and mother and to their memory, and his calm, 
untroubled attention to the manifold and weighty cares that his office 
put upon him. 

N. M. B. 


At the Speyer School on Lawrence Street Teachers College has 
for a number of years been conducting a series of practical experiments 
in the field of elementary education. The last of these having been 
concluded in June, 1915, the College in conjunction 
with the City of New York began there on the first 
of February a new experiment in secondary education that promises 
to have far-reaching results. This experiment is an effort to ascertain 
what improvement can be effected in secondary education by beginning 
at the end of the sixth grade the work for boys who intend to com- 
plete a classical high school course. It is hoped that time will be saved 
and the quality of the work bettered by the elimination of relatively 
useless material, by the enrichment of the courses of study, by the 
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improvement in the quality of the teaching, and by the organization 
of sections composed of boys as nearly as possible homogenous in 
ability. 

The curriculum, as well as the courses of study, prescribed by the 
City for the seventh grade has in a number of respects been modified. 
Latin, taught by the direct method, and general science have been 
added; and in these no less than in the other subjects an effort is being 
made to eliminate those elements that are not of assured value and to 
enrich each course of study as much as possible. Music and drawing, 
for example, are taught so as to effect appreciation as well as produc- 
tion; mathematics is presented more as it is in progressive European 
schools; and English is broken up into extensive reading of much 
literature and into oral and written composition. The school day is 
divided into five sixty-minute periods, in each of which the pupil does 
some study under supervision of the teacher of the subject. Such 
preparation as the pupils are unable to make in the school study periods 
they complete at home. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the experiment is the organiza- 
tion of boys into homogeneous groups. Each of these groups pro- 
gresses according to the ability of its members, and boys are trans- 
ferred freely to lower or higher sections so that they may find a pace 
at which they can do their best work most effectively. So far this 
part of the experiment has apparently justified itself; the best sections 
of the boys have shown that they can easily save time while improving 
the quality of their work, and the poorest sections have shown that they 
can make more substantial progress when the attention of the teachers 
can be concentrated on their peculiar needs. 

The experiment is in many ways significant, and its results will be 
awaited with great interest by the hundreds of cities that are con- 
templating the organization of junior high schools. One phase of the 
experiment of no mean significance is that it marks the first formal 
and extensive cooperation between Teachers College and the City of 
New York. Although hundreds of the City teachers have at one time 
or another been students at Teachers College and although there have 
at all times been between the two institutions cordial relations that 
have resulted in mutual advantage, there has never before been any 
officially recognized codperation. It is hoped that a more extended 
relationship will be proved desirable. 

oes, 
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University Extension is a term much extended since its first applica- 
tion in England to certain favors granted by academe to those beyond 
its pale; but it still keeps in some academic minds its original connota- 
tion. In how many ways the university may teach 
we are still learning. That we may learn with open 
minds and without fear for traditional values and methods we have to 
thank the development of extension courses; for these, while they 
reached outside of the university, have had significant reactions within. 
Though it is hardly more than fifteen years since Professor Morse 
Stephens took the general direction of extension lectures at the Uni- 
versity of California, we have in that time gone so far beyond the idea 
of extra-academic popular appeal that we should now forget our earlier 
condescension. For extension teaching already has established im- 
portance as a university experiment station. The bread cast upon the 
waters is returning to us. The missionary faith has enlarged not only 
the scope of the missionaries, but their power. University extension 
first stimulated university teaching, then improved it, and now begins 
to yield even guidance. Nor does this mean lowering of standards; 
for by that, as we can now See, university extension would be the first 
to suffer. To have university extension we must always have the 
university. Dilution or substitution would be a breach of trust. What 
we are learning is how better, as well as more widely, to administer 
what we keep. Some of the significances of this development appear 
in Professor Seligman’s article, others in Professor Schuyler’s at page 
181 of the March issue. The new Columbia School of Business starts 
with surer foot because of the wide and various experience gained 
through extension courses in commerce. Effective direction of the 
teaching of adult immigrants, one of the most promising efforts in the 
new and vital movement for Americanization, will be learned in the 
same way. The question is no longer How far must we go? but How 
may we go? In this aspect a metropolitan university, alike for those 
within and for those without, is a place of inspiration. 
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Institutions, like individuals, can become self-centered and selfish. 
A university can devote practically its entire time and energy to the 
needs of its academic family, without stopping to inquire “‘ Who is my 
neighbor?” or reaching out the helping hand to 
those living on the other side. The neighborliness 
or unneighborliness of a university, like that of an 
individual, will be measured by its friendliness and intercourse with 
those living nearby. In the same way will be measured the democracy 
of a university. 

This neighborly initiative must come from the university. It can- 
not come from the community. The latter is heterogeneous and 
unorganized. The university is a homogeneous unit with certain func- 
tions to perform, one of which is now acknowledged to be a responsi- 
bility for taking to the people its accumulated knowledge for applica- 
tion to human needs of all kinds. The accumulation of knowledge 
is several generations ahead of its application, and the great need is for 
agencies to carry this knowledge to the people. The extent of a uni- 
versity’s sphere of influence in this direction is necessarily limited 
geographically ; but it is now generally admitted that it can and ought 
to render a distinct service to the people of the neighborhood by the 
use of the university buildings after academic hours, and not only for 
class instruction but also for popular education of a non-academic 
nature. It is this popular education that we are to consider. 

The neighborly spirit has been shown by Columbia University in a 
variety of ways and in many forms of public service; but the strongest 
or certainly the most recent bond between town and gown is the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, established by the Trustees of Columbia 
University in February, 1913. The Institute uses the university audi- 
toriums in the late afternoons and evenings and offers a popular 
program of about 250 concerts, dramatic recitals and lectures by 
officers of Columbia University and other institutions, on a member- 
ship basis of ten dollars a year. The member’s ticket, which is trans- 
ferable, admits one in the afternoon and two in the evening, and the 
average cost of each admission is less than three cents. 

What were some of the considerations that prompted the University 
to establish this Institute offering a non-academic popular program? 
In the first place, there was a conviction that a university should render 
this service to the neighborhood for the sake of its own graduates as 
well as those of other institutions. ‘‘ Commencement” does not dis- 
charge the obligation of the Alma Mater for her children. She should 
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not sever all intellectual ties with them when they finish their academic 
course. In fact, just at that time there is danger of an intellectual 
reaction. After graduation one soon becomes so absorbed in the 
work-a-day world that it takes exceptional will power to follow any 
intellectual pursuit while earning a living, and crystallization of thought 
soon sets in; but an easy opportunity of hearing popular lectures at the 
University on a variety of subjects will induce the college graduate to 
keep himself intellectually alive and abreast of the university world. 

Again, the university can and ought to give something of the 
college outlook to those who have not had a college education, approxi- 
mately ninety-nine in one hundred. Very many of these people are 
eager to come into touch with modern thought and to make up some- 
what for an earlier lack of educational opportunities. Adults constitute 
about four-fifths of our community ; and, as they are settled in life, they 
are not seeking education for any bread-and-butter or vocational value, 
but for its own sake. Thus the Institute affords a system of adult or 
continued education, frankly without value for academic credit. 

Further, the scope of this program of university service includes 
entertainment with an educational purpose. This surely is untradi- 
tional, but it is not inconsistent with the modern idea of the broadest 
service. It is axiomatic that character is largely determined by the use 
of leisure time. If this program for popular education were composed 
only of lectures and these of a technical and academic nature, it 
would defeat the purpose for which the Institute was established. The 
physical condition of adults and of employed people must be con- 
sidered. The college student takes up his work during the day with 
a young and fresh mind. The adult, however, comes to these lectures 
more or less fatigued and with a less flexible mind. Wholesome enter- 
tainment, therefore, enters in and plays an important part in the Insti- 
tute program, as the University is not willing to leave this field entirely 
to commercial agencies. For this reason music and drama and travel 
lectures receive a prominent place. 

Then, too, through the Institute the University has a greater part 
and responsibility in directing and shaping public opinion. This is 
also accomplished in a large measure in class-room instruction and in 
many other ways, but the Institute comes directly into touch with 
adult men and women who are bringing things to pass in the business 
and social world. Lectures on economic and social questions, there- 
fore, are frequently given under the Institute’s auspices. The Tuesday 
evening meetings are devoted exclusively to a Forum for the con- 
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sideration of subjects of this nature, and at the close of these lectures 
opportunity is given for questions. The object is not merely to give 
information on public questions, but also to strengthen the sense of 
individual and collective responsibility for present conditions. 

To what extent has the neighborhood accepted the University’s in- 
vitation and taken advantage of this provision for a wholesome program 
for leisure time? The first year 1,248 different persons enrolled in 
the Institute; the second year 1,383; and the third year 1,710. The 
attendance the first year was 56,424; the second year 79,101; and the 
third year 83,024. The community spirit, so rare in a big metropolis 
like New York, is felt in the Institute meetings. Familiar faces can 
be counted by the hundreds, and a feeling of intimacy and acquaintance 
is noticed among the members. Incidentally these audiences are catch- 
ing something of the spirit and deep purpose of Columbia and are 
being assiniulated into the great educational world. 

Apparently a genuine intellectual want is being met and thousands 
are being added to those who call the University blessed. 

M.Js. DD. 


The general lack of adequate organization in the employment agen- 
cies of the United States is felt even among teachers and even in 
universities. The universities have found themselves so little served 
by the teachers’ agencies that they have in many 
cases established bureaus of their own. Even these, 
however, cannot adequately serve as intercollegiate 
exchanges. To know, not only a fair number of instructors who have 
shown promise for a particular university position, but all instructors 
who might be available, is now possible only in departments of excep- 
tional size and equipment, if indeed it is possible at all. Wide im- 
portance therefore attaches to the Bureau of Academic Information 
recently established by the Deutsches Haus of Columbia University. 
The following circular announcement, full of promise for the field of 
Germanics, should be suggestive also to university departments in 
other fields. 

“. . . There can be no doubt that the lack of a suitable agency for 
facilitating exchanges has contributed not a little to make conditions 
unsatisfactory for both instructors and colleges. Much anxiety on the 
part of both could be relieved, if reliable information could be made 
more easily available, as to both prospective positions and the possible 
candidates for them. Only within the last few months one of the 
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larger Eastern universities has enacted a statute providing that every 
new instructor is to be engaged for one year only, and that after the 
first year an instructor may be appointed for a period not to exceed 
three years; that in very exceptional cases an instructor may be re- 
tained for an additional year, but that no one may be in service as an 
instructor in the university longer than five years, and ordinarily four 
years. a 

“Tt need not be assumed that this is the only institution in which 
difficulty and embarrassment have sometimes been caused by the fact 
that a worthy instructor could not be promoted; or where a teacher, 
who would have been much more congenially located elsewhere, could 
not afford to relieve the situation for the college as well as for himself, 
because he had no way of getting in touch with the place in which his 
personality and scholarly equipment would have fitted in more nearly 
with his environment. 

“This need, so far as it concerns the field of Germanic Languages, 
the Deutsches Haus will endeavor to supply in its Bureau of Academic 
Information. It already possesses an office equipment which, while 
originally provided chiefly for the purpose of maintaining international 
academic relations, is at the same time admirably suited to the purpose 
which is now contemplated. And there can be no doubt that under the 
existing conditions an institution like the Deutsches Haus, which is 
purely academic in its character and activities, cannot do better than to 
place its unique facilities at the service of the great body of instructors 
engaged in the teaching of German in the colleges and universities of 
this continent. The opportunity seems especially inviting, since there 
is at present no such agency in existence which is devoted exclusively 
to the interests of colleges and universities. 

“ The plan, in brief, is to make the Bureau a clearing-house of in- 
formation concerning vacancies and candidates. It will not presume 
to act in a judicial or advisory capacity excepting as it may be 
specifically requested to do so. On the one hand, the Bureau will 
compile a card catalog as complete as possible of all college and uni- 
versity instructors in German in the United States and Canada, ot 
whatever grade, from assistants to full professors, who might at any 
time assume a hospitable attitude towards a suitable call from else- 
where. This record will contain only the essential facts of the instruc- 
tor’s academic career, his degrees, his academic experience, and his 
publications. On the other hand, the Bureau invites the cooperation 
of the colleges and universities and the departments of German in 
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furnishing it with confidential information as to probable vacancies. 
Since this information will in no case be given to candidates until 
the institution so desires, it need not be withheld until the vacancy 
actually exists. It might frequently be of distinct advantage to a de- 
partment to know well in advance who the available candidates are. 

“On receipt of such information as to a present or prospective 
vacancy, together with a statement of the salary attached, the Bureau 
will immediately furnish the department in question with a list of pos- 
sible candidates with their records. The institution will then be in a 
position to correspond with one or more of them directly or, if it 
should so desire and specifically requests it, the Bureau will gladly act 
as intermediary in the preliminary negotiations. The Director will 
also be glad to confer personally with college authorities as well as 
with registered candidates. . . .” 


In the old days it was a simple matter to advise college students 
about their careers. Three professions—Law, Medicine, and the 
Church—lay clearly open before them, and they could freely choose 
according to their temper, inclination and necessi- 
ties, moral and financial. In time came the engi- 
neering schools with their various sub-divisions, 
and of the normal and graduate schools preparing teachers for service 
in various grades of educational institutions. 

As society has become more and more complex, new and undreamt 
of opportunities for life work have opened up to college students. 
Some of these are already being professionalized, particularly those of 
a business character. Our schools of commerce and finance are pre- 
paring men for railroading, insurance and banking, and other lines of 
mercantile and business activities. Moreover, commercial and manu- 
facturing concerns are reaching out in every direction for able college 
students of trained judgment and clear vision who, on learning the 
technique of the particular occupations, may be counted upon for 
leadership and direction. There is also the official public service, 
embracing a very large number of reasonably attractive positions, par- 
ticularly in the consular, foreign trade, engineering, and technical 
branches. More serious attention is now being given to the standard- 
ization of salaries and grades and methods of promotion in order that 
young men and women may find careers within the service of the 
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state. Those who do enter government employment and find the way 
blocked quite frequently go readily into private employment along 
similar lines. It would be possible to publish a long roll of eminent 
American business men who have received their first experience in the 
management of men and things in the service of the government. 

Finally, there is the unofficial public service. Here are opportunities 
for important positions as secretaries of chambers of commerce, civic 
associations, bureaus of municipal research, societies for the investiga- 
tion and the promotion of public policies of many kinds, and other 
civic agencies which in our age are flourishing as never before in the 
history of democracy. Much of our political leadership and states- 
manship is to be found, not in legislative bodies or official chambers, 
but in the unofficial societies which formulate policies, draft laws, 
and advocate their adoption. The City of Chicago has recently pub- 
lished a large and informing volume on the social and civic organiza- 
tions maintained in that municipality. The School of Philanthropy 
in New York, within the last few months, has revealed by careful 
investigation the number and importance of the civic societies existing 
in the City of New York. 

In all this, of course, there is nothing new. In Columbia Univer- 
sity in the various faculties and schools there are men in touch with 
practically every type of work that is carried on in the outside world, 
from the construction of highways to the drafting of labor legisla- 
tion. These members of the faculties in their individual capacities 
often advise students about the opportunities which come to their notice 
and serve outside agencies by bringing promising students into touch 
with them. But the work is not organized. There is no compre- 
hensive survey of the thousand and one careers that are now open to 
young men and women. There is no organization in the University 
responsible for collecting this material, tabulating it, keeping it up-to- 
date, and maintaining the outside contact necessary for genuine infor- 
mation concerning various opportunities. What is done is done in a 
haphazard manner. If a professor is generous with his time and 
thought, he can help scores of students every year; but if he is too 
preoccupied with his own academic duties, he may neglect this phase 
of his responsibilities altogether. 

It will be clear even to those only slightly familiar with the subject 
that the time is now ripe for the effective organization of machinery 
for maintaining contact with the opportunities for our graduates in 
the outside world and for informing students early in their college 
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career concerning the nature of the careers open to them. In all this 
no criticism of the appointments office is meant. Every professor who 
has had occasion to use that office is well aware with what courtesy 
and efficiency it is now managed. But the task is too large to be dis- 
charged by any single officer. The matters which must be dealt with 
are so varied in their range and the number of men, organizations and 
institutions involved is so great that no one person can keep in touch 
with them. 

The task before us is a codperative one and calls for five things: 
(1) a careful survey of all opportunities attractive to college men 
and women and the keeping of that survey constantly up-to-date; (2) 
the organization of a few loyal alumni in each division of opportuni- 
ties offered, in order that we may. have immediate contact with those 
in the outside world who can give to our students that helpful advice 
and initial assistance which mean so much to young people at the out- 
set of their careers; (3) the organization of a committee of professors 
representing the various lines of outside contact who can give advice 
and counsel to a chief officer in general direction; (4) the enlargement 
of the appointments office staff and the provision of additional funds, 
if necessary by some fee system, so that the large volume of business 
can be adequately handled at the University; and (5) designation of 
a certain number of professors as advisors to students concerning the 
possible careers with which they are familiar. 

This is not merely a matter of serving Columbia graduates and 
showing to them some of the loyalty which they are expected to mani- 
fest toward the University ; it is also a matter of serving the public by 
placing in positions that call for responsible leadership college gradu- 
ates who are competent to the task. This is not an age for rule of 
thumb methods and haphazard guessing about our life work. It is an 
age of scientific examination into facts and conditions and the delib- 
erate, foresighted preparation of men and women for handling specific 
problems. The task of vocational guidance is at our door. Perhaps 
no greater work ever confronted a University than that of frankly and 
consciously organizing its machinery and methods for developing and 
molding the rich talent of its students and directing it into those 
branches of public and private service where sober judgment, trained 
thinking, moderation and capacity for intelligent leadership are essen- 
tial. This is a service to the students incidentally and to democracy 
fundamentally. 

BARS. 
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A review of some recent numbers of foreign pedagogical journals 
would seem to indicate that the Columbia University Quarterly has at- 
tracted not a little favorable attention and criticism abroad. To 

The Quarterly in mention only a few instances drawn from journals 

German Eyes which are on file at the Deutsches Haus, the Neue 
Jahrbiicher fiir Padagogik, Jahrgang 1915, 7. Heft, makes an extensive 
reference to an article by President Hibben of Princeton University, 
which appeared inthe Quarterly, 1914, No. 2, under the title “ The type 
of graduate scholar.” The thought in this article which seems to have 
most strongly impressed the reviewer is that the specialist should not 
be a collector only, but also an interpreter of knowledge; that he must 
gain and maintain a direct contact with actual life and should prepare 
the paths which may afford a larger outlook into adjacent scientific 
fields and into the world of science as a whole. 

A review of considerable length is devoted to the Columbia Uni- 
versity Quarterly in the October number, 1915, of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Hochschulpadagogik. ‘The reviewer, after describing the relation of 
the Quarterly to Columbia, the largest American university, compli- 
ments this magazine upon the idealistic altitude which it consistently 
attains. The philosophical interest, not only of a practical but also of 
a speculative kind, commends itself to the German critic, in which con- 
nection he refers particularly to the article in Volume XIII, No. 1, 
“The study of philosophy” by Dean Woodbridge. Similarly the 
reviewer approves of the philosophical treatment of problems in other 
fields of knowledge, as for instance, in Professor C. J. Keyser’s essay 
on “The spiritual significance of mathematics” in Volume XIV, and 
in Volume XVI, No. 3, “The study of mathematics” by the same 
author. 

The article entitled “ What makes the general welfare” by Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings in Volume XIV, No. 2, illustrates, the reviewer 
thinks, our characteristic pride in a humanitarian and American sys~ 
tem of education from earliest childhood to the university. We also 
attach great importance to careful preparation for university work 
and to the earlier courses of instruction in the university, as instanced 
by the brief but excellent discussion of “College teaching” by Dean 
Keppel in Volume XVII, No. 1. The character and the task of our 
universities are surveyed by us from the most idealistic point of view. 
They are not creatures of necessity, but creators; founded upon the 
idea of organized intellectual discovery, they guide human develop- 
ment by the light of reason, notwithstanding that they are sometimes 
pilloried for the crime of seeing both sides of a question. 
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The reviewer finds that the Quarterly devotes less space to the dis- 
cussion of methods of instruction and study, and remarks that we 
may possibly have special reasons in this country for guarding a purely 
intellectual Kultur against the influence of any external practical con- 
siderations. These impressions he has apparently drawn from Profes- 
sor Keyser’s article in Volume XIV, No. 3, “The enterprise of learn- 
ing,” and “The university as a rationalizer” by Professor W. A. 
Dunning in Volume XVII, No. 1. 

Prominent mention is made of the various reports of or references 
to the annual meetings of the Association of American Universities 
which have appeared from time to time in the Quarterly. In these 
papers, as well as in many others touching on university problems, such 
as, for example, library administration, the writer everywhere finds a 
wholesome opposition to pharisaical pedantry, self-sufficiency, and 
narrow specialization. He is naturally gratified by the attention which 
the Quarterly gives to things German and by the view expressed in an 
article, Volume XVII, No. 1, by Professor George S. Fullerton on 
“ Austrian university life,’ that the German professor has made dis- 
tinct progress in his endeavor to do good and systematic teaching in 
addition to his research work, a reflection which elicits from the re- 
viewer the admission that in the reconciliation of research and teaching 
much still remains to be done in Germany. The entire article consti- 
tutes an intelligent and impartial appreciation of the last half-dozen 
volumes of the Quarterly. 
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